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NEW YORK MAYOR RUDOLPH GIULIANI: 
WINNING THE WAR ON DRUGS AND CRIME 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 24, 1999 

House of Representatives, 

Subcommittee on Criminal Justice, Drug Policy, 

AND Human Resources, 
Committee on Government Reform, 

Washington, DC. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 9 a.m., in room 
2247, Rayburn House Office Building, John L. Mica (chairman of 
the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Mink, Gilman, Towns, Barr, Hutch- 
inson, Ose, and Kucinich. 

Also present: Representative Meeks. 

Staff present: Robert B. Charles, staff director and chief counsel; 
Margaret Hemenway, professional staff member; Amy Davenport, 
clerk; Cherri Branson and Michael Yeager, minority counsels; Ellen 
Rayner, minority chief clerk; and Courtney Cook, minority staff as- 
sistant. 

Mr. Mica. I would like to call this meeting of the House Sub- 
committee on Criminal Justice, Drug Policy, and Human Resources 
to order before these witnesses. I would like to go ahead and get 
started. 

We have several opening statements. This is the first Wash- 
ington hearing of our subcommittee. I am pleased to welcome ev- 
eryone this morning as we begin our oversight and investigation of 
problems relating to criminal justice, our national drug policy, and 
human resources. 

In just a few minutes, we will be joined by Mayor Giuliani of 
New York City. I am going to start with my opening statement, 
then I will yield to our ranking member, Mrs. Mink, and other 
Members for opening statements so we can proceed in an expedi- 
tious fashion. 

Again, good morning and welcome. Our subcommittee began its 
work several weeks ago with its first hearing in my district in cen- 
tral Florida. 

The focus of that field hearing was to review the situation relat- 
ing to illegal narcotics and the epidemic of drug overdose deaths; 
particularly those that have ravaged the young people in central 
Florida. 

Heroin of a very pure quality is destroying the lives of our young 
people. In central Florida, drug overdoses well-exceed homicide 
deaths. Across our Nation, heroin use among our youth has risen 
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875 percent among our teenagers from 1992 to 1998. With heroin 
and illegal narcotics comes crime. 

Two of the primary charges of our subcommittee are to conduct 
congressional oversight relating to the problem of crime and illegal 
drugs. 

In my district and across the Nation, illicit drugs and criminal 
acts are crippling our families, our neighborhoods, and our schools. 
Our jails and prisons now hold nearly 2 million Americans. 

It is estimated that between 60 and 70 percent of all those be- 
hind bars are in jail because of drug or substance-related crimes. 
The cost to our society, in dollars, totals billions and the loss in 
productive lives cannot be estimated. 

Over 14,200 Americans, mostly young, died last year from drug- 
related deaths. Drugs, crime, and death are inevitably linked. 

Our subcommittee will not only conduct oversight and inves- 
tigate failures of government programs, we are also interested in 
reviewing successful efforts by our State and local officials in tack- 
ling crime and the problems surrounding illegal narcotics. 

Certainly the New York City turn-around, led by Mayor Giuliani, 
must be one of the most successful efforts achieved by any chief ex- 
ecutive of any major American metropolitan area. Let me just, if 
I could, give you a few statistics about that turn-around. 

This is New York City. Total major felony crimes fell by 51 per- 
cent from calendar year 1993 to calendar year 1998, and 11 percent 
in the last year, 1997 to 1998. 

Murder and non-negligent manslaughter, 1993 to 1998, declined 
by 67 percent, and by 18 percent in the last calendar year. 

Total felony and misdemeanor narcotics citywide, 1993 to 1998, 
went from 70,000 to 120,000. The total number of crime complaints 
reported to the New York City Police Department for 11 major felo- 
nies in calendar year 1998 declined by 11 percent compared to 
1997, and by 51 percent compared to 1993. 

Since Mayor Giuliani took office in 1994, the most significant de- 
crease in crime complaints is reported in murder, which declined 
18 percent in the last calendar year, and by 67 percent from 1993 
to 1998; astounding figures. 

Calendar year 1998 marked the lowest number of murders in 
New York City in 36 years. Let me give you a couple of other sta- 
tistics from some of the areas affected. 

In southeast Queens, major felony crime was reduced by 21 per- 
cent with 1,645 arrests and 89 search warrants executed. In Staten 
Island and central Harlem, the central Harlem initiative resulted 
in 2,887 drug arrests; 44 search warrants; a reduction of major fel- 
ony crime in the 28th and 32nd Precincts by 20 percent. 

In Staten Island, there were 552 arrests, 38 search warrants exe- 
cuted, and major felony crime was reduced by 12 percent. We will 
hear more from the mayor on this. 

New anti-drug initiatives will be phased in, in east Harlem, 
southern Brooklyn, northern Queens, and central Bronx. 

Total narcotics arrests increased 17 percent in 1998 compared to 
calendar year 1997, and 90 percent compared to 1993. 

Today, we will have a great opportunity to hear from Mayor 
Rudy Giuliani as to how he achieved this incredible record in our 
Nation’s largest, and probably most famous, metropolitan area. 
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The statistics in saving lives from murder is so dramatic in New 
York City that it has actually helped to impact our national mur- 
der statistics. We have seen a decrease in crime in those national 
statistics as a result of his efforts. 

Thanks to Mayor Rudy Giuliani’s efforts, I have calculated based 
on what the murder rate was before he took office that 3,500 peo- 
ple or more are alive today who would have otherwise been fatal 
statistics. 

This morning, we will hear from Mayor Rudy Giuliani. Tomorrow 
morning, our subcommittee will hear from General McCaffrey who 
will present to this subcommittee the national drug control strat- 
egy for the administration. 

Next week, we will hear from our DEA Administrator, Tom Con- 
stantine. The week after, we are hoping to announce the date that 
Mrs. Mink, our ranking member, will help put together a rather 
comprehensive hearing on education, prevention, and drug treat- 
ment programs. 

So, that is the schedule that our subcommittee has. Again, I wel- 
come you this morning. I am delighted to see some of our Members 
present this morning. I would like to, at this time, yield to our 
ranking member, Mrs. Mink, for her opening statement. 

Mrs. Mink. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

My remarks basically are addressed to the mayor. In his absence, 
I would like to extend my appreciation to the Chair of this sub- 
committee for his very comprehensive and energetic leadership in 
engaging members of this subcommittee in a recent tour of Central 
and South America where, for the first time, at least for me on this 
subcommittee and in Congress, I had the opportunity to engage the 
very difficult questions of source, traffic, and demand issues that 
face this Nation. Mayor Giuliani of New York City undoubtedly has 
the Nation’s most impressive record with reference to not only 
crime control, but his overall policies with reference to drug con- 
trol. 

He presides over a city government that is very complex and has 
always been, in its long history, a crime challenged city; probably 
the most in our country. We have witnessed some very dramatic 
improvements in public safety over the last two decades. 

According to the data published in the FBI’s Uniform Crime Re- 
ports, violent and property crime declined 6.7 percent in New York 
City between 1996 and 1997. Crime across the United States also 
dropped during this same period, but only by 3.2 percent. 

New York’s success is not nearly a short-term trend. Crime 
began to drop sharply and steadily beginning in 1990, during the 
administration of Mayor Dinkins. It has continued a steady decline 
during Mayor Giuliani’s administration. 

Probably many reasons account for this. Rapid economic growth 
and job creation have undoubtedly played a role, but so has his 
well-publicized focus on reducing quality of life crime. 

It appears to be getting results. That is really what all of us are 
after. As you may know, this subcommittee has jurisdiction over 
the drug control policy. We play a role in developing our strategy. 
So we are particularly interested in learning lessons of success, as 
well as lessons of failure that apply to national policy. 
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One positive reason evident from the New York City experience 
is the importance of a strong partnership between the Federal, 
State, and local governments. 

Just as an example, last year Mayor Giuliani joined with Presi- 
dent Clinton in announcing $120 million in Federal aid grants, all 
part of the COPS initiative that helped to fund 1,600 new police 
officers in New York City. 

Since the inception of the COPS Program, funding to New York 
City has totaled more than $237 million. In addition to that. New 
York received millions of dollars in grant aid from the Justice De- 
partment, including funds for drug courts, the Brooklyn Treatment 
Court, juvenile mentoring, local law enforcement block grants, and 
many, many others. 

Another positive lesson is the importance of a comprehensive ap- 
proach to fighting drugs. New York City’s program focuses not only 
on law enforcement in criminal justice, but also on drug treatment, 
addiction, and education. 

The city’s strategy recognizes, as does our national drug control 
strategy, that we need a comprehensive approach if we are to begin 
to defeat this drug trafficking and consumption in our country. I 
welcome Mayor Giuliani and thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Mica. I thank the ranking member for her opening state- 
ment. I would like to now yield to the distinguished gentleman 
from New York and our leader in international relations, Mr. Gil- 
man. 

Mr. Gilman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I am pleased we will be welcoming the distinguished mayor of 
America’s largest city. New York, to our hearing. It speaks well of 
our new distinguished chairman of the Criminal Justice, Drug Pol- 
icy, and Human Resources Subcommittee, Mr. Mica, who is start- 
ing off this subcommittee’s examination of these highly important 
crime and drug issues with Mayor Giuliani as our lead witness. 

Our distinguished mayor of New York has been effectively fight- 
ing these related evils, both as a U.S. Attorney in the southern dis- 
trict of New York, and now as mayor of the biggest city in our Na- 
tion. 

The experiences of the city of New York under Mayor Giuliani 
in these three important areas have a number of lessons for our 
Federal Government; lessons to hear, to observe, and to pay close 
attention to, and to utilize the benefits of that experience. 

The mayor’s message and crime fighting success, even the big 
and all-knowing Federal Government, can learn a few things from 
today and improve the lives of our citizens throughout the Nation, 
and especially our young people. 

One of the most serious questions of the current Federal admin- 
istration’s performance on its policy in fighting illegal drugs is the 
over-emphasis on the demand side; especially treatment as the 
cure-all. 

The current Federal administration announced from its very 
onset its intention of focusing more and more attention and re- 
sources on treatment and on rehabilitation of hard-core users. 

It began by declaring that there was no war on drugs, which we 
needed to wage. Its policy was largely based on treating the wound- 
ed by diverting the means and resources to accomplish that one- 
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sided demand emphasis approach from other vital areas such as 
interdiction and — efforts, eradication, and enforcement. 

I remain concerned about this initiative from its inception. The 
plan to cut back in the areas of interdiction and eradication at the 
source of these drugs abroad was a clear and mistaken signal that 
narcotics was no longer a top foreign policy issue for this adminis- 
tration. 

In a 1994 visit to Washington, Mayor Giuliani spoke to the 
Washington Times about the importance of placing narcotics at the 
top of our U.S. foreign policy agenda. If anyone does, Mr. Giuliani 
knows from direct experience as a U.S. Attorney in New York that 
what is needed to effectively prosecute the international war on 
narcotics and crime is certainly not just a demand approach. 

He also knows as the mayor of the Nation’s largest city, the im- 
pact of illicit drugs from abroad on crime rates, on health care 
costs, on safety of our streets, and the very viability of our great 
cities. 

Back in 1994, Mayor Giuliani said that local government may 
have a bigger role to play in combating narcotics, but only the Fed- 
eral Government can provide overall guidance. To do so properly, 
it has to make the drug problem a matter of foreign policy. 

It was sound advice then and it is still sound advice today. The 
Federal administration failed to adhere to that sage advice. It let 
its guard down. It cut back in source nation and interdiction ef- 
forts. 

The drug policy was, and has never been, at the top of our for- 
eign policy since then. A number of Presidents have indicated that 
drug use and drug trafficking are a national security risk; a risk 
that must be attended to. 

The costly damage tag is already on that foreign policy failure. 
Let me just use a hard drug like heroin as an example of what has 
occurred. It is a particularly important drug in the New York re- 
gion, as we all know, and throughout the Nation. 

While the administration cut back abroad, as well as on interdic- 
tion, it mistakenly took its eye off the ball and turned its back on 
source nations like Colombia. 

Today, the heroin marketed in our New York region, once domi- 
nated from Asia, is now being dominated from nearby Colombia; 
one of our neighbors in the Western Hemisphere. 

In addition, the ever-pure, cheaper, readily available Colombian 
heroin — that supply has lead to a startling 875 percent increase, an 
875 percent increase, for the first time in teen heroin use; the ages 
between 12 and 17. 

Supply can help create and sustain an increased drug demand. 
Today, Colombia heroin dominates the eastern market of our Na- 
tion. It is purer. It is cheaper and more deadly than ever. 

While the administration scrambles belatedly today to provide 
high performance helicopters, which I was pleased to work on, for 
Colombia for the excellent anti-narcotics police for opium eradi- 
cation in the Andean region. 

Incidently, the police force has lost 4,000 courageous officers in 
the last few years in their war against drugs. I hope that we are 
not too late for the new heroin crisis, and that we can avoid costly 
errors like that in the future. 
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Today’s session with Mayor Giuliani hopefully will start the 
learning process with the 106th Congress; particularly for the last 
3 years, the current administration. Just yesterday, at the request 
of our chairman, we met with Pino Arlacchi, the director of the 
United Nations Drug Agency. 

He reminded us that some say we have lost the drug war. He 
says the war has not yet begun. He is undertaking some major 
steps in getting an intensive drug substitution, crime substitution 
program that hopefully will lead to eventually eradicate those 
sources of both opium and heroin in Latin America and in the 
Asian area. 

So Mr. Chairman, I, again, want to commend you for bringing 
about this series of hearings that we are about to start today to 
focus attention once again on the high priority that we wish placed 
on this issue of drug trafficking and drug use on our agenda. 

I look forward to working with you. Thank you for moving for- 
ward in this area. 

Mr. Mica. I thank the gentleman from New York. 

He has been a long-time fighter in the war against drugs and 
helping us on the international scene so ably as Chair of our Inter- 
national Relations Committee. 

I guess our witness is here. Let us defer for just a second. I 
would like to welcome Mr. Giuliani. Mayor, you should have been 
here a couple of minutes ago. 

They were all singing your praises from both sides of the aisle. 
We will provide you with a tape of some of those comments, maybe 
for your future view. We are in the middle of opening statements, 
Mr. Mayor. We are going to proceed now. We have just heard from 
Mr. Gilman. We have heard from our ranking member, Mrs. Mink. 

Now, I am delighted to yield to a gentleman who I had the privi- 
lege of serving under when he chaired so ably a subcommittee of 
Congress when I was a freshman; a gentleman also from New 
York, Mr. Towns. You are recognized, sir. 

Mr. Towns. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Let me say, I look forward to working with you in dealing with 
this very, very serious issue. I think that your timing could not be 
better to get going on this very early on in the 106th Congress. 

I also would like to welcome the mayor of the city of New York 
who also has been on the forefront in terms of fighting this problem 
as well. 

We must be realistic enough to know that we cannot put every- 
one in jail. In a 1998 report, the Center on Addiction and Sub- 
stance Abuse found that 80 percent of the money spent to build 
and operate prisons in the United States was spent to house sub- 
stance involved criminals. 

We must, and I say we must, I emphasize that, actively pursue 
treatment options that give people a chance to break the hold of 
addiction and start new lives. The Center on Addiction estimates 
that it would take $6,500 per year to treat an inmate for substance 
abuse and provide vocational training. 

This is a small additional amount to pay, given the average cost 
of $20,000 per inmate for incarceration; incarceration without 
treatment and training. It is estimated that every inmate that re- 
turns successfully to society saves $68,000 in reduced crime. 
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Therefore, it is cost-effective and efficient. We must be realistic 
enough to be concerned about the effects of drug abuse on pregnant 
women. I believe that each of us share the concern that the young- 
est victims of drug abuse may be those children who are born to 
drug-addicted mothers. 

I worry that a reporting requirement for fetal drug exposure may 
have a significant impact on women and their children. If these re- 
ports, without additional evidence, can be used to place children in 
foster care, women will forego prenatal care or the followup serv- 
ices they need to hold onto their children. 

The compassionate response is not reporting them, but treating 
them. I believe that our response to the drug issue must be real- 
istic, cost-effective, and compassionate. I believe our mayor shares 
those core values. 

On that note, Mr. Chairman, I would like to welcome the mayor 
of the greatest city on Earth, New York, NY. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I yield back to you. 

Mr. Mica. Thank you, Mr. Towns. 

We do not allow any commercials on this subcommittee. 

I am pleased to recognize now the vice chairman of our new sub- 
committee, the gentleman from Georgia who needs no introduction, 
Mr. Barr. 

Mr. Barr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

It is an honor to have you here today, Mr. Giuliani. I look for- 
ward to both hearing your testimony and hearing some of the re- 
sponses. I know there will be some fairly specific and probably wide 
ranging questions for you. 

I have some based on some of the material that you have pre- 
sented and some of what I have read in the newspapers over the 
last several years about the remarkable success, under your leader- 
ship, New York City, has seen in its war not only against mind- 
altering drugs, but crime in general. 

Of course, you understand perhaps better than anybody the 
interrelationship between those two factors. Even though your tes- 
timony that you have provided us, your 8 pages here, is but a sum- 
mary and is very detailed. 

I really do think that it personifies what I have always consid- 
ered the four C’s of an effective anti-drug policy. It represents a co- 
ordinated approach, a comprehensive approach, a consistent ap- 
proach, and a constant approach. Those are indeed, as you know, 
certainly from your years with the Department of Justice and as 
mayor. Any successful program attacking a problem as pervasive 
as mind-altering drug usage in our communities has to contain at 
least those four elements. 

During the work that I have been engaged in over the last few 
years, Mr. Mayor, up here in the Congress, we have done a lot of 
work of course not only on domestic drug policy, but international 
drug policy. 

I have had the opportunity to travel to both communities here in 
this country, as well as those abroad. One of the great heros of the 
anti-drug movement in the international arena is General Jose 
Serrano, the head of the Colombian National Police [CNP]. 
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He is really almost a mythical figure in Colombia, as well as the 
annals of anti-drug policy because of his work over the last several 
years. Chairman Gilman alluded to it before you came in here. 

He also, I think, has a deep understanding of both the societal 
problems, as well as the law enforcement problems of attacking 
something as insidious as mind-altering drugs. 

The gains that he has made, almost single handedly, in Colombia 
over the last several years have inspired almost mythical loyalty 
because of his tremendous honesty and integrity, the consistency of 
his approach, and his deep regard for the citizens of his country 
who have been plagued by tremendous drug problems over the last 
several years that, in some ways, even make ours pale in compari- 
son. Their very society has been threatened by it. 

Based on your work, both as an official with our Department of 
Justice, as a U.S. Attorney, and now most relevant today what you 
will be speaking about in your experience as mayor. 

I would place you certainly up there as one of the true heroes 
of the anti-drug movement; not only for this country, but for the 
world. In setting the standards that you have and achieving the re- 
sults that you have, certainly not single handedly, but I mean you 
have many, many thousands of tremendous men and women that 
work with you I know. 

In setting the tone for that and in implementing this policy in 
New York, you are sending not only a signal to our citizens in this 
country that indeed the job can be done and it can be won. 

You are also sending a very important signal overseas. Those 
who are in countries fighting the war against mind-altering drugs 
and working with us are very mindful of what goes on in our coun- 
try. 

I know that even during my tenure as a United States Attorney 
in Atlanta back in the late 1980’s and into 1990, we had a very se- 
rious problem because on the one hand we were asking Colombia 
to extradite drug cartel figures up here and they saw the problems 
we were having even here in our Nation’s Capital with drug usage 
at the highest levels. 

There was a correlation between their willingness to sacrifice 
their citizens, sending them up here — when they would extradite or 
talk about extraditing a cartel figure up here, they would fre- 
quently have murders, bombings, and so forth down there. 

They began to wonder, several years ago, whether it was really 
worth it when they saw some indications that maybe we, in this 
country, were not really serious about fighting the war against 
mind-altering drugs. 

Largely through your efforts and through the efforts of some of 
our Governors and other mayors, but most notably yourself, I think 
you have turned that around. So, in setting the example that you 
have in New York that we are willing to fight comprehensively 
drug usage in this country and do it consistently, you are doing a 
tremendous service to our international effort as well. 

That then becomes the model, the example, and makes it much 
easier for us to work with foreign nations because they see that we 
are serious about fighting mind-altering drugs. Therefore, they are 
much more willing to participate with us and take the risks that 
they do in participating with us. 
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So, I salute you not only for what you are doing for our anti-drug 
effort and our anti-crime problem here in this country, but also for 
the example that you have set in the international arena. 

I thank you and look forward to your testimony and your an- 
swers to the questions today. 

Mr. Mica. Thank you. 

Mr. Gilman. 

Mr. Gilman. Mr. Chairman, I just wanted to note that we have 
received word that last year in Cartegena, Colombia, one port city 
in that Nation, the drug police, under General Serrano, seized 18 
tons of cocaine; 18 tons in one seizure, nearly as much as Mexico 
did in that same period throughout the entire country of Mexico. 

I think when we talk about that kind of massive seizure, it gives 
us an idea of what we are confronted with; 18 tons. We used to talk 
about 1 gram being seized as a major effort. Now we are talking 
about tons; 18 tons with a street market value of millions and mil- 
lions of dollars. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Mica. Thank you. 

I would like to yield now to another distinguished mayor, a 
former mayor, who is a colleague now from Ohio, Mr. Kucinich. 
You are recognized. 

Mr. Kucinich. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

I want to welcome Mayor Giuliani. Certainly, as a former coun- 
cilman and a former mayor, I understand the day-to-day concerns 
which confront city officials when drugs become a problem at a 
community level. 

That is where you have to attack it in order to eradicate it. I cer- 
tainly have a great deal of sympathy with the concerns of local offi- 
cials, such as yourself. Mayor, who have to grapple with this on a 
day-to-day basis, and confront the realities of people who live in 
neighborhoods who are asking, “What are you going to do about 
this problem in my community? You know, we have a drug house 
here. We have activity taking place on the corner. Sometimes, it is 
in full view of others in the community. What can be done about 
it?” 

When you get calls like that and people come to you, I know that 
it motivates you, as all local officials, to try to find a way to come 
up with strategies to respond. 

I know that this subcommittee in reviewing the same, Mr. Chair- 
man, is very interested in hearing from you with respect to what 
kind of action will effectively reduce, not only illegal drug usage, 
but more specifically, drug-related crime and drug trafficking. 

These are certainly among the major problems facing this Nation 
today. I have a statement that I want to submit for the record. 

In closing, there are just a few things that I am hopeful that we 
will be able to get into today. Unfortunately, in the scheme of 
things in this Congress, we have other committee meetings we 
have to go to. So, I may not be able to stay for the whole presen- 
tation, Mayor. 

I do want to ask you if, at some point, you will be able to address 
the role of economic growth in the reduction of crime. If we expand 
our economy and more people have opportunities for employment, 
is there a relationship in a reduction in crime? 
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The other thing is where we have crime rates lowering, have we 
also seen a rate of recidivism declining? Are we seeing fewer first- 
time arrests as well? 

The third thing that I think might be of interest is that under 
your administration there has been a sharp attention to so-called 
quality of life offenses, such as littering, aggressive panhandling, 
loitering, and other minor offenses. 

I think I remember seeing in the New York Times a few weeks 
ago a report that said that this has led to delays in the criminal 
justice system. 

I guess the question would be, that I hope you get a chance to 
address, is there a way in which the rest of the criminal justice 
system is adequately prepared to respond to new strategies? 

Do they have to make adjustments down the road to be able to 
meet the demands and requirements of an Administrator such as 
yourself? 

So, I appreciate you being in front of this subcommittee. I cer- 
tainly wish you well. 

Mr. Mica. I thank the gentleman. 

I am going to yield now to the gentleman from Arkansas, Mr. 
Hutchinson; a very skilled former prosecutor. We look forward to 
your statement. 

Mr. Hutchinson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I am delighted to be under your services on this subcommittee. 
I want to welcome the mayor. Your praises are sung in the lands 
of Arkansas. We have a great respect for the work that you have 
done. 

I am anxious to hear your testimony. So, I am going to yield my 
time and look forward to hearing some of what you have done and 
also asking further questions down the road. 

Thank you. Mayor. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Mica. We have one additional Member at the dias. I would 
like to recognize a new Member to Congress, Mr. Doug Ose from 
California, who just came back with us from meeting some of the 
Central and South American leaders and discussing the issue of 
curbing illegal narcotics. 

Mr. Ose, you are welcome and recognized. 

Mr. Ose. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

It is a pleasure to be here with you after spending last week on 
the Mica march through Central and South America. Mr. Mayor, 
I am especially appreciative of your appearance here today. 

On this visit last week, we heard substantial input. I am looking 
forward to yours regarding what we are doing on the domestic 
front to address our drug challenges with respect to education and 
treatment, law enforcement, incarceration; the entire domestic ap- 
proach on which we are spending around $18 billion a year. 

I begged to be on this subcommittee because of the importance 
of this issue. The one day that I was able to get back to my district 
over the weekend, I spent talking with people who have either been 
children or who are parents asking them for input regarding our 
domestic strategy. 

I thought the comment earlier about treating the wounded in our 
country was appropriate. We are accused or it was suggested to us 
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in South America that we were the few, the myopic, and the vocif- 
erous. 

I have to tell you, there are more than just us up here who are 
interested. I am myopic on this issue. I intend to he vociferous. So, 
I am hopeful that you can give us some guidance here. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I yield back. 

Mr. Mica. Thank you. 

Mr. Mayor, this is an investigations and oversight subcommittee 
of Congress. A part of our rules for the subcommittee is that we 
do swear in our witnesses. So, if you would please stand. Your 
Honor. 

Would you raise your right hand? 

[Witness sworn.] 

Mr. Mica. Thank you. Let the record show that the witness an- 
swered in the affirmative. 

It is my pleasure now to introduce the mayor to our sub- 
committee. It was my privilege back in the early 1980’s, almost two 
decades ago, to work with Rudy Giuliani, who was then the Asso- 
ciate Attorney General of the United States. 

In that capacity, he assisted me. I was a staffer with Senator 
Hawkins of Florida and our Nation faced a wave of crime, illegal 
drugs, and immigration problems that were just staggering. 

I must say that there was no one in that administration at that 
time who did more to bring that situation under control than 
Mayor Rudy Giuliani, at that time. Associate Attorney General. 

I know because he was on our side when we tackled those tough 
problems. He has an incredibly distinguished record, not only as 
mayor, but also as U.S. Attorney when he tackled the problems of 
organized crime in a manner that is almost legendary. 

So, it is with great personal pleasure that I welcome before our 
subcommittee of Congress one of our first witnesses, someone who 
we want to hear from. We appreciate his counsel and his — if there 
are any disturbances from the audience, would you please alert the 
Capitol Police. I will have anyone removed immediately. 

Mr. Audience Attendee. Mr. Ama Dou Diallo, who was only 22 
years old, a Black man, gunned down and killed. 

Mr. Mica. I am sorry, sir. You are going to have to leave the sub- 
committee room. 

Mr. Mayor, again, we are absolutely delighted that you are here. 
We are anxious to hear about your record of success. We know that 
sometimes with success you also get criticism. 

We want to hear your commentary on how you have tackled the 
problem and how you are tackling the situation with illegal nar- 
cotics and crime in the city of New York. 

You are recognized, sir. 

STATEMENT OF RUDOLPH GIULIANI, MAYOR, CITY OF NEW 

YORK 

Mr. Giuliani. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

I thank you for the opportunity to discuss what I believe, as I 
believe members of this subcommittee 

Mr. Mica. Mr. Mayor, you might have to pull that up as close 
as you can. Our audio system is antiquated. We are working on it. 
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Mr. Giuliani. I appreciate the opportunity to address what I be- 
lieve and I think memhers of this subcommittee have just ex- 
pressed the same thing. The most important domestic and maybe 
international problem that we face is the problem of drug abuse. 

I think that unfortunately it does not often enough rise to the 
level that it should in order to have the coordinated intense re- 
sponse that it needs, given the damage that it does to our society. 

In New York City over the last 5 years, a lot of good things have 
happened and there still are a lot of problems. Probably the thing 
that is known most is the tremendous reduction in crime. 

We went from a city that had about 2,000 murders a year, 5 
years ago, 6 years ago, to a city that last year had 629 murders. 
So, we have had a 70 percent reduction in murder. We have had 
a 50 percent reduction in overall crime. In the poorest neighbor- 
hoods of the city, and some of the neighborhoods that were afflicted 
the most by drugs, one of them Crown Heights in Brooklyn, we 
have had an 80 percent decline in murder; Washington Heights in 
Manhattan, which used to be a center of drug dealing, has had 
about an 85 percent decline in murder; about a 70 percent decline 
in crime. 

[The information referred to follows:] 
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Mr. Giuliani. New York City is now, according to the FBI, the 
safest large city in America; the city with the least amount of crime 
that has a population of over 1 million, which probably would have 
been unheard of 5, 6, 7, 8 years ago, a decade ago, a decade and 
a half ago. 

There are a lot of reasons for that, and a lot of different things, 
and a lot of people that have contributed to it. Things that have 
to do with the communities; things that have to do with the police 
department; the technology that is now employed; the broken win- 
dows theory that is used; accountability that exists within the po- 
lice department. 

I think I should also say, in light of the interruption before, that 
one of the myths that is created in trying to rob the police depart- 
ment of the credit it deserves for the tremendous amount of work 
that it has done to make New York City the safest large city in 
America, is that despite at times tragic incidents, and at times 
even criminal conduct on the part of police officers, the over- 
whelming majority of police officers not only conduct themselves 
lawfully, but have put their lives at risk and have lost their lives 
in order to achieve this degree of safety. I, unfortunately, have 
been at too many of their funerals where a police officer laid down 
his life in order to save somebody in New York city of whatever 
race, religion, or ethnic background. 

Finally, on that subject, one of the myths that is created is that 
this tremendous record of crime reduction has been achieved by po- 
lice officers becoming more violent. Just the opposite is the case. 

Police officers in New York City, over the last 5 years, have re- 
duced their use of guns, and weapons, and shootings by over 67 
percent. So, as they have reduced crime by 50 percent, and they 
have reduced murder by 70 percent, they now shoot their guns and 
discharge bullets on a per capita basis 67 percent fewer times. 

As compared to cities with populations of over 800,000, we ex- 
ceed police officers who discharge their weapons less often than in 
just about any other city in America. 

So, there was an article in the Washington Post I think a few 
months ago comparing Washington to New York and pointing out 
that New York City police officers discharge their weapons about 
4 or 5 times less often than in Washington, DC. 

So, I wanted to say that so that there will not be the sense that 
although people acknowledge the tremendous decline in crime and 
the increase in safety, that people also understand that the police 
officers in New York City, 40,000 of them, are among the most re- 
strained in the use of their weapons of any urban police depart- 
ment in the country, and have become considerably more re- 
strained as they have reduced crime. 

Having said that, and even with that record of crime reduction, 
I would have to say that one of the primary reasons for the major 
crime reduction that we have had, and one of the primary reasons 
that it may or may not continue is the whole area of drug enforce- 
ment. 

We have obtained a great deal of our crime reduction by putting 
a tremendous amount of emphasis on drugs, and a tremendous 
amount of emphasis on dealing with the problem of drugs in a 
very, very comprehensive way. 
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When I was Associate Attorney General, maybe even before that 
when I was an Assistant U.S. Attorney back in the 1970’s, I used 
to be in charge of narcotics enforcement. Then I had the respon- 
sibility of overseeing the Drug Enforcement Administration when 
I was the Associate Attorney General in the Reagan administra- 
tion. 

I developed a theory in those years that I now have a chance to 
put in practice as a local official; at least part of it. It seems to me 
that there are five things that we should do about drugs. 

There are five different areas of concentration. In none of those 
areas are we doing as a Nation or as a society what we should be 
doing. We are doing some of it, but we are not doing enough of it. 

Drug interdiction, drug enforcement, drug policy should be a 
major area of our foreign policy. It should be right at the very top. 
It should be right up there with international trade, disputes be- 
tween countries, border disputes, regional disputes. 

It should be one of the three or four most important aspects of 
the foreign policy of the United States. When you pick up a foreign 
affairs magazine or a foreign policy magazine, you should read as 
many articles about what should be done in engaging the countries 
that are the source countries for drugs as you read about inter- 
national trade, or about border disputes, or long-standing ethnic 
disputes. 

The reason for this is really simple. This is our most important 
domestic problem. The art of foreign policy is to, over a wide stage, 
try to advance the interest of your country. 

It is in the interest of the United States to reduce dramatically 
the amount of drug production that goes on and drug shipments 
that go on all throughout the world. We should use our influence. 
We should use our ability to influence other nations. 

We should use our ability to give them aid and assistance. We 
should use our ability to persuade. We should use requests for our 
assistance as a quid pro quo for every opportunity that we can get. 

This is not particularly a criticism of just this administration. 
This has been an institutional problem for a long time. It has never 
given the drug enforcement, drug interdiction, and drug policy the 
same level of intensity as some of the other issues that face us in 
the area of foreign policy. 

That is something that the Federal Government and literally the 
President, have to achieve. It has not been achieved. 

The second thing is this has to be a source of tremendous inten- 
sity with regard to border interdiction. That, again, is the respon- 
sibility of the Federal Government. 

There are three areas, however, where local governments can 
play a very important role. We need help. We need help from our 
States. We need help from the Federal Government. It is an area 
where I have been able to focus on as a local official. 

Education, treatment, and enforcement, all three, and you have 
to do all three. You have to be equally committed to all three, if 
you want to reduce drugs in a city, in a State, and in a country. 
We have increased our educational efforts dramatically in our 
schools and in our community groups. 

We have police officers that now go into our schools with a tre- 
mendous amount of support from the community to teach young 
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people on a one-to-one basis, not only the dangers of using drugs, 
but the life-fulfilling and life-affirming things that you can do that 
buildup a resistance to the temptation of being involved in drugs. 

That program, the DARE Program, has been an enormously suc- 
cessful program. It has not reached every child. It has not reached 
every school. Over the next year to 2 years, it will. 

As we are doing all of the intense things that we are doing in 
law enforcement, the educational part of it, is equally as important. 

We also have increased our specific program to setup what we 
call drug-free zones around our schools, so that the police put extra 
attention on the areas around the schools in order to remove drug 
dealers from the schools and from the areas around the schools. 

After a 4 year battle, I was able to persuade our Board of Edu- 
cation, because I do not control the school system as Congressman 
Towns knows, I have two votes on the board out of seven. However, 
after 4 years of persuasion, I convinced the school board to allow 
the police department to take over school security. 

We have 3,400 school security officers. They were not very well- 
trained. They were not particularly well-educated on dealing with 
the dangers of drugs; even seeing the temptations and the prob- 
lems that come up with drugs. 

The last 4 or 5 months, they were taken over by the police de- 
partment. They are now being trained. We will make every school 
a drug-free school with a drug-free zone around the school. 

So that even if we cannot get drug dealers out of every single 
neighborhood in the city and drive them completely out of the city, 
we can keep them away from our schools and maybe send a dif- 
ferent message. 

We have also put a tremendous amount of emphasis on drug 
treatment. Rather than going into the details of it, which I would 
be happy to supply in questions, I would like to give you the philos- 
ophy of it; something where I really need your help, the help of the 
Congress, and of the administration. 

We are making a mistake in the way in which we do drug treat- 
ment. New York City pays the biggest price for this. We put the 
majority of our money in New York City, which is largely State and 
Eederal money, and is mandated to be used to keep people ad- 
dicted. 

A minority of our money is to involve people in drug-free pro- 
grams. Because of the mandates and because of the matching Fed- 
eral dollars, the State funds a drug treatment program in which 
somewhere between 60 and 70 percent of the people in the treat- 
ment are on methadone. 

Methadone is a drug. Methadone keeps you addicted. Methadone 
means that you can be addicted for 15 or 20 years. Roughly, the 
percentages work out something like this. Well-over 50 percent of 
the people who are in methadone go back to heroin. 

So, you have accomplished nothing, but sustaining them in their 
addiction. Then they go back to drugs in a fairly short period of 
time. About 70 to 80 percent of the people on methadone cannot 
work and do not work. 

They never achieve the ability of being able to take care of them- 
selves. Methadone, if justifiable at all, is justifiable as a transi- 
tional treatment to a drug-free program. 
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Maybe it needs to be reserved in those few very, very difficult 
cases in which freedom from drugs as the end result of a treatment 
program just cannot work. We have flipped it. It reminds me some- 
what of what we did with welfare back in the 1960’s and the 
1970’s. 

We intended to help people for a short period of time. It became 
generational in nature. Now what we have done is we have made 
file exception the rule because it is easier and because industries 
have grown up that draw in huge amounts of money for doing 
methadone maintenance. 

They shy away from doing the more difficult work of putting peo- 
ple into drug-free programs. We are trying to reverse that. 

Our goal over the next 2 to 3 years is instead of 70 percent of 
our treatment slots being for maintaining people interdiction, and 
30 percent for drug freedom, we would like to flip it and get it to 
70 percent drug freedom, and 30 percent reserved for methadone 
as a transition drug, as a temporary measure. 

There is a philosophical problem here at the core of the Federal 
Government’s mandates and the way in which it conditions money 
to the cities and the States. It has them invest much more in keep- 
ing people addicted, rather than investing in moving people toward 
drug freedom. 

Now, the area that I think probably is the real core of this testi- 
mony is what we have done in the area of law enforcement. 

As a part of the crime reduction in the city of New York, and also 
as a part of trying to make New York City as drug-free as possible, 
I learned very early on when I was a U.S. Attorney, by using Fed- 
eral agents to arrest people that ordinarily would have been ar- 
rested by just the local police. If you can concentrate your drug en- 
forcement resources, in essence, block-by-block, neighborhood-by- 
neighborhood and just arrest every drug dealer you can find and 
prosecute them, then you cannot only get tremendous reductions in 
drug activity — I began this way back in 1983, 1984 on the lower 
east side of Manhattan by flooding the area with police and arrest- 
ing drug dealers of every kind; the highest level drug dealers, the 
middle level drug dealers, the people on the street. 

We ended up, over a period of about 6 months on the lower east 
side of Manhattan, seeing 50 and 60 percent reductions in car 
thefts, burglaries, rapes, and other forms of crime. We have taken 
that concept and we have refined it quite a bit. 

[The information referred to follows:] 
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Mr. Giuliani. We do it in cooperation with the Drug Enforce- 
ment Administration and sometimes with the FBI. We have essen- 
tially taken the areas of the city that had the most drug activity 
and we have created for those areas what are called drug initia- 
tives. 

We take a large number of police officers and put them in groups 
of five. They are called modules. Their joh is very simply to wipe 
out drug dealing in a community. They go block-hy-block. 

They work with the people in the community. They try to iden- 
tify every drug dealer. They try to, over a period of 6 months to 
a year, get every drug dealer arrested. Then we work with the 
prosecutor’s office to get those cases prosecuted so that they are 
concentrated on in the courts. We try hard to avoid parole or proba- 
tion for them so they do not get back out on the streets quickly. 
We have now spread that throughout the city. 

[Map shown.] 

Mr. Giuliani. I have a map here that kind of demonstrates it. 
One of the things that we have done, and the thing that has 
brought about the crime reductions in the city is we keep moving 
and increasing our commitment to it. 

[The information referred to follows:] 
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MEW YORK CITY DRUG INITIATIVES 


START UP DATES {ESTABUSHED} 

JANUARY 1,1996 
7ih,9th PRECINCTS 


MARCH 11,1996 
44th, 46th PRECINCTS 

APRIL 1,1996 

67th, 70th, 71st PRECINCTS 

APRIL 1,1996 
SATCOM 

SEPT. 4,1996 

30th, 33rd, 34th PRECINCTS 
NOV.3, 1997 

40th, 41 St, 43rd PRECINCTS 

JULY 1,1998 
120th PRECINCT 

NOV.3, 1997 

103rd,105th, 113th PRECINCTS 

JULY 1,1998 

32nd, 28th, PRECINCTS 

START UP DATE /NEm 

FEBRUARY, 1999 
MANHATTAN NORTH 
23rd, 25th PRECINCTS 

BRONX 

42nd,48th,52nd PRECINCTS 

QUEENS NORTH 
110th,114th, 115th PRECINCTS 



CURRENT INITIATIVES 


BROOKLYN SOUTH 
60th,72nd PRECINCTS 


SATCOM 


□ 


NEW INITIATIVES 
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Mr. Giuliani. So that the goal ultimately will he a city in 
which — if you look at that map — that is the city of New York. That 
is the greatest city in the world, Congressman. That is the one you 
mentioned before as the greatest city in the world. 

If I could just stand up here for one moment, I could point it out. 
The drug initiative began right here. This area, although it is only 
about 19 percent of the population of the city, was producing 29 
percent of the crime in the city. 

This area was exporting more crime to other areas. A few years 
ago, we put 1,000 additional police officers into those areas to ar- 
rest every drug dealer we could find. 

The result is that this area, for the last 2 years, has just about 
lead the city in crime reduction. It has now become one of the safer 
areas in the city. 

What we knew would happen is if we drove drug dealers out of 
this part of the city, they would then increase in other parts of the 
city. So, we kept the drug initiative there and then we just in- 
creased it. We then moved to other parts of the city. 

Now, the areas that are colored areas, all of those areas have in- 
tense drug enforcement, drug initiative task forces. Essentially, 
they are following the patterns of the drug dealers. 

As we move them out of here, they move here. We move there. 
We stay there. We do not move out. When we put pressure on it 
here, and here, and here, and here, they move to these areas. Then 
we move with them. 

Essentially, it is a very, very heavy commitment of arrests. New 
York City had the safest year that it has had since 1964, 1965 last 
year. It had the most drug arrests in its history. 

So, there are a lot of sophisticated reasons for the crime reduc- 
tion; the COMSTAT Program, the Broken Windows, community 
groups, and community policing. Probably equal to all of those and 
maybe slightly more important are the 120,000 drug arrests that 
took place last year. 

If those 120,000 drug arrests did not take place last year, I do 
not think there would have been an 18 percent decline in homicide 
and a 12 percent decline in overall crime. We have just expanded 
these drug initiative task forces to three other parts of the city of 
New York. 

[The information referred to follows:] 
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Mr. Giuliani. It is a very, very labor-intensive effort. It is a very 
dangerous effort because drug dealers, as you know, are among the 
most violent and the most dangerous criminals that we deal with. 

The end result is really a wonderful one. There are communities 
in the city of New York that I knew very, very well when I was 
a U.S. Attorney and a prosecutor, and when I ran for mayor the 
first time and the second time that were overwhelmed by drugs, 
where you can now go and there are no drug dealers. 

Children are playing on the streets. Children are able to go to 
their schools. They are growing up not living in oppression. I used 
to feel that there were large segments of New York City where it 
did not make much difference whether you lived in New York City 
or you lived in the Soviet Union in those days because you were 
just as oppressed. 

Except in New York City, you were oppressed by the drug deal- 
ers who controlled your block. They told you what to do. They told 
you where to go. They killed you if you turned them in to the po- 
lice. 

Now, those areas have, in very, very large measure, been liber- 
ated; not to perfection. We still have serious drug problems. That 
is why we need your help on a Federal level with assistance for 
these programs, but also with a much more intelligent and a much 
more focused Federal drug policy. I do not see, right now, the phi- 
losophy or the movement in the Federal drug policy. 

Of the people that we arrest, 70 to 80 percent are involved in 
drugs, to this day, even with the crime declines. Maybe even more 
tragic, 70 to 75 percent of the children that we have to bring into 
foster care because their parents are beating them or abusing 
them, and we have about 40,000 children in foster care. 

So, this is a large number and a tragic number. About 70 to 80 
percent, at least one of the parents or the care giver, is a drug 
abuser and maybe more than one. 

There is a clear correlation between the success that a child can 
have and their ability to be able to work, their ability to be able 
to succeed, and their ability to stay out of being involved in crime, 
and their exposure to drugs, or a family that is involved in drugs. 

So, I am looking forward to working with you on constructive 
things that we can do. The local governments have an important 
responsibility here. I believe we are taking on that responsibility 
as best that we can. 

The State governments do, but the Federal Government also does 
in the area of foreign policy, border patrol, and in cooperation with 
regard to the treatment, education, and law enforcement efforts 
that are absolutely necessary. 

There is absolutely no way in which anybody could exaggerate 
the danger of drugs. I think the more concentration that we can 
have as a Nation and how we turn around this problem, the more 
successful, the healthier, and the better America we are going to 
have in the next century. 

The people who we will help the most are the people who are the 
poorest sometimes and the most oppressed in our society because 
they are the ones who are most affected by this. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Giuliani follows:] 
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Mayor Rudolph W. Giuuani 

Testimony before U.S. House of Representatives 

Subcommittee on Criminal Justice, Drug Pquct and Human Resources 

Wednesday, February 24, 1999 

CHECK Against Oeuvery 


• Thank you, Chainnan Mica (R-FL). I am honored to be able to address the 
subcommittee today and relate New York City’s experience on a matter of such critical 
importance to the future of cities and the future of the cotmtry as a whole. 

® Context. Over the last five years. New York City has gone from having 1 ,946 

murders (1993) to 629 murders (1998)... from more than 111,000 grand larceny auto 
crimes to 43,000. . . and from a reputation as one of the most dangerous places in the 
country to the safest large city in America. There arc a number of reasoTi.s the New 
York Police Department has been able to make such unprecedented progress: our 
implementation of CompStet, a very sophisticated, rcsults-oriented tracking system that 
strengthens accountability all throughout the department... our attention to quality-of- 
life crimes, understanding that the “broken windows” theory makes sense. . . and our 
aggressive efforts to root out illegal gun possession. 

• But no single factor has been as in^Ksrtant as our coordinated, relentless, ongoing effort 
to combat drug abuse and drug dealing in the City of New York. Wc’vc strengthened 
prevention and education efforts, enhanced treatment, and stepped up our law 
enforcement with strategic anti-drug initiatives throughout the City. 

• The Scope of the Scourge of Drug ARUse. First, lei’s look, at the facts - facts 
with which I am sure you are well-acquainted - regarding the damage drug abuse 
causes in the City of New York aitd in our society as a whole: 

• 70 to 80 percent of those arrested in New York City each year test positive for 
drug use. And over 70 percent of our nation’s prison population arc substance 
abusers. 

• Substance abuse and addiction is estimated to cost New York City more than 
$20 billion every year, with $21 out of every $100 in taxes paid to New York 
City subsidiang the consequences of substance abuse and addiction problems. 

e And a report released last month by the National Center on Addiction and 
Substance Abuse details the terrible, tragic consequences of drug abuse on the 
lives of our children. According to the study, drug and alcohol abuse causes or 
exacerbates 7 out of 10 cases of child abuse or neglect. Children whose parents 
abuse drugs and alcohol are almost 3 times likelier to be abused and more than 
4 times likelier to be neglected than chilchen of parents who are not substance 
abusers. Parental substance abuse and addiction costs the nation $20 billion a 
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year: SIO billion in federal, state, and local child welfare system costs and an 
estimated SIO billion more in lost productivity and health care, law 
enforcement, criminal justice, family courts, welfare, and social service costs. 

New York City’s Response. I know that it comes as no surprise to this committee 
that drugs devastate families and tear communities span. I Icnow it comes as ho 
surprise that drug abuse is a root cause of crime. The question we arc addressing here 
today is how government - local, state, and federal government - can best respond to 
this crisis. I believe that with a conceited, cooperative, targeted, proactive effort we can 
make substantiai strides in reducing drug abuse. 

Tliat is why in October of 1997 1 announced a major intensification of New York 
City's anti-drug policies and programs. The approach has three components: law 
esforcemenl, treatment, and education/prevention. The underlying philosophy, the 
thread that runs throughout every piece of the coordinated initiative, is to hold 
individuals - and government - accountable. 

Today, because this subcommittee focuses on drug policy as it relates to law 
enforcement, I want to cMicentrate on how the New York City Police Department has 
redoubled its efforts against drug abuse, and the dramatic results that these successes 
have had throughout our City. 

But first let me briefly outline how we are ensuring that our treatment programs are as 
effective as possible in promoting freedom fiom athiiction and how we are conveying a 
zero tolerance message to all people - especially our children. It’s important that when 
we discuss the overall drug strategy, we never neglect these two very important parts of 
the three-pronged approach. 

• Education 

• We have increased our commitment to DARE (Drug Abuse Resistance 
Education), reaching out to 315 schools last year alone, and expanding 
the program to after-school hours. Now we’re working to reach out into 
high schools as well with DARE. And a related program, ASPIRE 
(After School Program for Interaction, Recreation and Education), is 
reaching 80 public housing developments every year with am intensive 
drug prevention curriculum. We are also increasing from 41 to 79 the 
number of Beacon Schools, which stay open after school as community 
centers in order to engage young people in productive activities. 

• We have doubled the number of Safe Corridors for Children - which 
intensify police patrols surrounding schools just before and after school 
hours to ensure that parents and children are safe on their way to and 
from school - from 120 to 240. 
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• We have assigned New York City Board of Education drug specialists 
to our family courts... and are in the process of implementing a curfew 
program for 1 ,000 juveniles on probation. 

• We have initiated a major public education campaign to articulate the 
dangers of drugs and to publicize both our 24-hour law enforcement 
hotline and 24-hour treatment hotline. The second wave of advertising 
for both hotlines, in fact, was funded through the local law enforcement 
block grant component of the federal crime bill. 

Treatment 

• Drug treatment beds at Rikers Island have nearly quadrupled, &om 400 
to 1548... the New York City Department of jprobation’s residential 
treatment capacity is being expanded from 180 to 360, and its outpatient 
drug treatment capacities have expanded from 890 to 1007. . . and we arc 
in the process of designing a central database of State'Certified 
outpatient and residential drug-treatment providers to focilitate :referral 
of addicts. 

• But more important we are demanding that all drug treatment programs 
run and funded by the Ci^ get results. We are requiring that work be 
included as a fundamental part of any drug treatment ~ because the most 
important part of any successfol rehabilitation from addiction is 
reintegrating recovering addicts into society so that they axe able to take 
care of themselves and their fomilles. For example, a program initiated 
jointly by oitr Administration for Children's Services and our Health 
and Hospitals Corporation is providing targeted drug treatment to 
mothers with chil^n in foster care to help them recover from drugs, 
move toward self-sufficiency, and rebuild their parenting skills at the 
same time. 

• I have also directed the New York City Human Resemrees 
Administration to develop a program that will prevent public assistance 
recipients from diverting titeir benefits to perpetuate their addictions and 
fund the drug trade. The best way to do this might be by paying cash 
assistance to known drug users through a third-party private contractor 
who will hold and release thetr benefits. We will determine how best to 
accomplish our goal and tmpiemeiU a systm citywide. 

• And we remain committed to shifring the emphasis of heroin treatment 
programs so that methadone is not made the automatic, preferred form 
of treatment. Even though methadone may be a viable medical option 
for certain heroin addicts, in general as a long term solution it replaces 
one addiction with another. Methadone should ideally be thought of as a 
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-shsTtsr te?m to abstmencs — not ss the uldmats so'l'Ation to 

hejom addiction. As it stands' new, laicter ths dixecti5»n of tlse New York 
State Oi^se of Alcoholism and Subst^ics Abuse Sorvises, hi New York 
City 36,OCO of the 57,000 people in drag tieatmsnt, or 63 M-., are u-, 
m.ethad'Trne inaio-tenance progmais. We will T/ork to diings atcuad 
30 that witliln ths^e yeais, 63 pst^ent of dmg abusers isiNs'<,¥ Yoik CiY' 
afs oiov.iag cowatti abstiacRCs in drug-fiss ttea^erif programs, with the 
mrnsmdss- — or fevver - addicted ts loeth^oss. Ci^ss'fj&y. there ars only 
‘i,§00 dnig-irea residentiai ttestznont slots in ths City. 

® La'^r EEfsra‘3Ba®£2t. V/ehe makii^ great strides in both eciucaiion a?,d 

But it’s in tb^ orsa of isw safs^ement that out progj^ss is probably 
most visible. 

® Tas so'S’e Q)£ tbsss eifofts hss been ilie s‘oil*«ut of t% asti-jlnjg 
ssforseengist iaiiisSsvss ali fem ag hgat 3he City. Foisr of these 
initiatives - in South Brooklyn, Norths Queens, Central Bronx and 
East Harlem — began just this week. The idea is to blanket ths City and 
;plve drug dealers no place to liide. 

a How have we selected the dresg jjaitisttve areas? Ws have 
carefoUy analyzed tn^iligci^ data arai crime bends to 
determine winch parts of New York City, whsa targeted in this 
wsy, svou.»d yield I3se most substaatial crime decline intemajly 
and result in the largest citywidc reductiori in drug abuse and 
ovsrall crime. 

® Hovr do we sSaJ? the drtig iisitBative areas? With specially 
trained police officers. Asid we do not deplete personnel in our 
precincts in the process: instead, we have accelerated the hiring 
of police recruits. Last week I attended the graduation of 700 
police officers from Cne NY'PD academy. TTiose officers sit 
being used to fill the precincts, one for one, as officers from the 
precincts axe dedicated to our n«w' drug kuciarive areas. Tliis is 
mesuit to ensure that we niaintajn and build upon the level of 
safety as we focus additional resources on rooting out drug 
dealing. There are currently over 3,400 police officers committed 
to anti-drug initiatives. This includes about 700 uniformed 
officers and 2,700 plainclothes nareotics investigators. 

e Whal: strstsfies ars iiapiemented? Narcotics enforcement is 
based on complaint investigations, “buy and bust" operations, 
search wanant executions, and development of major cases. The 
NYFD's Delective bureau also makes a significant contribution. 
And in the 13 anti-drug initiative areas, we have recently 
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complement^ traditionai focus on oaicotics units with & 

mnewed emphasis <m srac» units - more visible uiufoxmed 
officers whose pre:»nce oa patrol supports the narcotics 
divisions and has a strong deterrent eftect. In fact, we arc now 
even adding tracer units to the tirst, largest and most successful 
dmg initiadvfe area - Northern Brooklyn’s Sisategic and Tactical 
Comn^iKl (SATCOM)- to strcngtiieB fee cwrcntly operating 
mucotics force. 

• Wh»t are the results? The success of our drug initiative areas 
has driven the citywide overall crime decline of 50 percent, and 
homicide reduction of 70 percent, over five years. And last >-£87, 
tiss sii^lO'year decline in sew drug imtisrtive arcas outpaced tite 
city wide decline. In precincts with new narco^s initiatives, 
enme dropped over percent - with a 22 p«3cent decline in 
shooting incidents. Com^re those statistics to die substantial, 
but lower, citywide drops of !0.5 percent in oversdt crime and 
8.2 percent in shooting incidents. And to give you a sense of the 
effectiveness of the anti-drug initiative in one particular initiative 
area, in Northern Statmi Island - where an initiative was put m 
place just last year - overall crime has declined 24 iKsrcent and 
narcotics arrests are up 29 percent over the past year, 

• lo New York City ia 1S>91, 1992, and 1 993 -• when crime was at 
historic highs - iiarcotics arrests were at 10-year lows. In 1993. 
the City made just 65,043 narcotics anests. Last year, with the 
City dramatically safer, that number had risen to 124,000 — a 91 
percent increase. Some people are confused by this statistical 
correlation. They wonder u^y, if crime has declined, the NYPD 
is arresting more people for narcotics crimes. But tiie fact is that 
crime is down because of those arrests. Those arrests are driving 
the crime decline. 

• Drug confiscations have increased 1 66 percent between 1 993 
and i 998, rising from 1 1 ,475 lbs. to 30,5 1 0 lbs. And dmg 
cunency contiscatiems have increased 65 percent, from S57.5 
million in 1993 to S94.9 million in 1998. 

Model Blocks. The Model Block Program - a pioneering initiative that 
is successfully combating drug abuse and dramatically improving the 
quality of life for many City nsidenXs - is a partnership between the 
police and tl» community to improve the physical conditions on 
targeted residential blocks, m^e them safer for residents, and close 
them to the illegal dmg trade. 
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After a thorough evaluation by NYPD, a particular block is targeted 
and strict enforcement of all crimes and quality-of-life offenses begins. 
In-depth criminal investigations identify and dismantle wholesale and 
retail drug organizations operating in the area. The idea is to remove the 
cover of anonymity from drug buyers and sellers by exposing them and 
isolating them irom ihe law abiding residents in the area; prevent drug 
traffickers from returning to areas after they have been driven out; and 
help neighborhoods strengthen their sense of community through the 
formation of block associations and other organizations free of pressure 
and intimidation from drug dealers. The NYPD narcotics division, 
patrol, legal bureau, community afffurs imit, and Mayor’s 
Community Assistance Unit all work together to ensure intelligent, 
coordinated and efficient implementation of these strategies. 

The Model Block program was first put in place in August 1997 on a 
block of 1 dS"* Street in the 33"* Precinct which had been at the heart of 
the drug trade in Nurthem Manhattan. In the twelve-month period 
leading up to the program commencement date, 35 insyor felony crimes 
had been committed on the block, including two shootings and six 
robberies. In the twelve^month period after program implen»ntation 
began, there were only six major felony crimes — with no shootings or 
robberies — representing an 83 percent redt^on. And just as significant 
as these statistics is the transformation in the quality of life on the block. 
Children now play on the street until darit without danger. Residents no 
longer live in fear. They have a real slake in their community again, and 
that’s reflected in a block beaulificatioo and maintenancB program, 
block association, and community youth council. And the bond of trust 
between the community and the 33*^ Precinct is strong. As a resident of 
that block said, *‘Thcy cleans! up the block and made sure that it stayed 
clean. This is what we wanted all along, and I’m glad they finally found 
a way to do it.” 

Now there ere over 21 Model Blocks citywide, and this number is 
constantly in the process of expanding. 

Drug-Free Parka. Another key to taking back the City as a whole has 
been reclaiming our public spaces. That is why we designated eight 
parks known for being ha^tens of drug abuse as Drug-Free Zones, 
putting in place reverse sting operations and aggressive pursuit of 
dealers who used to sell narcotics in the open. 

Drug-Free School Zones. We have expanded the numb^- of Drug-Free 
School Zones from 40 to 1 00 - reaching elementary, junior high, and 
high schools throughout the City. And with the recent takeover of 
recruitment, training, and hiring of our Division of School Safety by the 
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New York City Police Department, we will be able to carefully 
coordinate our efforts. 

Implementation of Operation Night Light. The NYPD and New York 
City Department of Probation are targeting probationers with court- 
imposed curfews to ensure compliance - including concentrating on 
probationers who have violated conditions of their probation and/or 
have outstanding warrants against them. 

Moving Forward: Drug-Free Housing Authority Zones. In the past, 
laws and procedures made it difficult to evict anyone for any reason 
except non-payment of rent, allowing drug users and dealers to operate 
out of public housing developments unchecked. The new federal 
housing law pasced last year creates opportunities for us to be mtich 
more proactive and creative to reclaim housing developments for their 
residents - and to declare our public housing developments Drug-Free 
Housing Authority Zones. 

Our Drug-Free School Zones and Drug-Free Parks have been very 
successful not only in enhancing enforcement in those specific public 
spaces, but in sending the unequivocal me.s.sage that New York City has 
zero tolerance toward drug abuse. WeTl extend foe approach to our 
public housing system - the largest in the nation - starting in a federally 
funded housing development in the Bronx that houses over 3,300 
residents. 

Our four-phase plan will: 

• Identity problems by surveying community residents for crime 
and quality of life complaints; identify parolees residing in the 
development; identifying residents on the New York City 
Housing Authority’s Permanent Exclusions List; reviewing 
crime statistics; reviewing narcotics complaints; interviewing 
confidential informants for intelligence information; and 
reviewing gang intelligence data. 

• Root out drug use through implementing a “buy and walk” 
operation; assigning a single narcotics module exclusively to the 
development; targeting perimeter commercial locations for 
nuisance abateineiU, whcre appfopriale;4iail wuricing with the 
New York City Housing Authority to fast-track eviction 
proceedings against offending residents. The idea is to attack 
narcotics problems &om the inside and outside. 
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• Establish strong nnifona enforcement ^vith a field command 
post activated on site; support units: and vertical, interior and 
exterior patrols. 

• Maintain the gains we make by establishing a protocol to 
address narcotic complaints immediately; improving community 
oiitreacli programs, including resitknt patrols; coordinating 
capital improvements in the housing development with drug 
abuse enforcement; expanding use of cameras; and more. 

• Contmgcnt on the success of the initial implementation, we will refine 
the model and we expand it to public housing developments throughout 
the City. 

s We l^ieve this initiative can make a critical dlffb^enc^ to the families 
living in our public housing developments - not only in the crime 
reductions tl^t will result, but in the general stabilization of the 
community and the overall improvement in the quality of life. And it 
will work in concert widi other public safety advances taking place in 
our housing developments. For example, wc arc expanding use of 
securi^ cameras to give residrats of public housing developments, who 
are increasingly demanding surveillance cameras, the same 2 u:cess to 
deterrent technologies that residents of luxury coops and condos enjoy. 

In the Grant Houses in Harlem, crime dropped 27 percent after cameras 
were installed; the Albany Houses in Brooklyn saw crime fall 34 percent 
last summer when cameras were installed. 

• The creation of Drug-Free Housing Authority Zones will be a major step 
forward. I think Congress - which has a strong record of supporting our ' 
public housing could play an important role in helping to accelerate 
this initiative and expand it to sites throughout the City of New York. I . 
believe that it can be a model for drug enforcement policy in public 
housing developments throughout the nation. 

We are at a critical moment in our ongoing effort te address drug abuse realistically 
and relentlessly. If we work together and marshal our resources, we can make a 
tremendous difference and move closer to the drug*free New York City and the drug- 
free America we all so dearly want. I believe we will. I know you share with me the 
belief that President Reagan articulated so forcetully when he said, "Drug abuse is a 
repudiation of everything Amcrico is. The destructiveness and human wreckage mock 
our heritage.” 

Let’s significantly reduce drug abuse and reclaim that heritage, for ourselves and for 
future generations. Thank you very much. 
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Mr. Mica. Thank you, Mayor Giuliani. 

I would like our staff director to give you a copy of the national 
drug control strategy. I know you have not seen it. It was just 
rolled out by the administration last week. 

Tomorrow at 10 a.m., we will hear from the national drug czar, 
the Director of the Office of National Drug Control Policy on this 
strategy. 

You cited. Mayor, that you felt the Federal Government has cer- 
tain responsibilities. I think one of the first and primary ones that 
you alluded to is our responsibility to stop drugs at their source 
and interdict drugs. 

We have reviewed this strategy on a preliminary basis. Last year 
the Congress put $17.9 billion in the anti-narcotics effort, drug 
treatment, and all of the other programs. 

This year the administration has proposed $17.8 billion; $109 
million less. It is sometimes not how much money you spend or 
throw at a problem, but it is how you spend it. This strategy also 
would propose, over last year’s budget, reductions in interdiction, 
eradication of drugs at their source and crop substitution. 

How effective do you think these programs are? Should we close- 
ly visit these figures as, again, a Federal responsibility? 

Mr. Giuliani. I think it is a question of philosophy, approach, 
and commitment. Then I would be able to tell you if the dollars 
were sufficient. I do not see, on the part of the State Department, 
the kind of commitment to persuading in some cases, and pres- 
suring in other cases, the governments that have to be dealt with 
to reduce the source of drugs in the first place. 

I agree entirely with, I think it was Congressman Barr who said 
this. Part of that process has to be to reduce the demand for drugs 
in the United States. I mean that is our end of the bargain. 

It is very, very hard to go to somebody in Colombia, or somebody 
in Pakistan, or somebody anyplace and say you put your lives at 
risk to reduce the drug dealing, but we are going to spend $60 bil- 
lion on drugs in the United States and not do anything about it. 

So, this is a very, very coordinated thing that has to be done 
here. We have to show our commitment by reducing the demand 
for drugs in the United States by really very, very well-focused, 
very intense, and very disciplined anti-drug programs, advertising 
programs, educational programs in the schools. 

Public officials from the President on down speaking out about 
the drugs often, and about the danger of drugs, and the alter- 
natives to drugs. It should be a major commitment to doing it. 

At the same time, we should be putting an enormous amount of 
pressure on the governments that are the source countries for 
drugs to take the risk that they have to take in order to do crop 
substitutions; literally changing their economies. 

It has got to be a major focus of our foreign policy. It cannot be 
something that is a second level issue, or a third level issue, or oc- 
casionally a State Department hierarchy will get engaged in it, but 
it is not the major focus of what they are doing. 

As far as the financial commitment to it, it would seem to me 
from the results that we have had over the last 10 or 12 years that 
we need more of a commitment to it, not less. We also need to very 
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much dramatically refocus the way in which we conduct foreign 
policy. 

When an American ambassador, or the Secretary of State, or the 
Deputy or the Assistant Secretary of State are engaging diplomats 
in other countries that are source countries for drugs, this should 
be at the very top of the agenda. 

This should be item No. 1. What are you doing about reducing 
the crops? What are you doing about cooperating with us if you are 
a trans-shipment country? You want help from us. We have got to 
see much better improvement on this. We should keep statistics on 
it. 

We should publish the statistics. We should couple our efforts 
with foreign policy. 

Mr. Mica. Our subcommittee is charged with putting together 
Congress’ policy. We would like you to provide us with your rec- 
ommendations as a local official. 

Mr. Giuliani. I will be happy to. 

Mr. Mica. The other question that I had dealt with the pressure 
now to legalize drugs, to provide free needles, and methadone for 
those on narcotics. 

You have stated that you have concerns about some of these pro- 
grams that seem to keep people on drugs or addicted in some way. 
There is more and more pressure for Congress and for States to lib- 
eralize our laws relating to drug use. 

Could you comment about your philosophy and maybe provide us 
with some direction from your experience? 

Mr. Giuliani. Well, the urge to legalize drugs, de-criminalize 
drugs, I think comes out of frustration for people who are well-mo- 
tivated. 

It comes out of the frustration of not seeing the kind of progress 
that we should be seeing on a national level in reducing the 
amount of drugs, the number of drugs, the amount of money that 
comes out of the drug industry. 

I think it is a very, very, very dangerous debate to have because 
it reduces the ability to convince young people that drugs are dan- 
gerous. 

To me it is very, very perplexing. In an era in which Americans, 
American opinion leaders, are much more concerned about the dan- 
gers to your health of smoking, of unclean air, and all other kinds 
of environmental problems and issues, all of which is a very, very 
good thing, to have people suggesting that we should de-crim- 
inalize, and by de-criminalizing you encourage. Make no mistake 
about that. The law is ultimately a teacher. 

What it does is it creates dividing lines for us between what is 
right and wrong and the direction in which we move young people. 

So, if you break down the barrier and now you say use all of the 
marijuana you want, that is OK, then you are going to see signifi- 
cant numbers of people that you are not seeing today using mari- 
juana. 

Then you are going to see a certain percentage, not all, start 
moving on to cocaine and to heroin. That is just the reality of life 
in the countries that have done it. The countries that have de- 
criminalized and legalized drugs, they have seen a significant in- 
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crease in the amount of drug use, not only of that drug, but of 
other drugs. 

I will give you one other perspective on it that comes out of my 
experience of investigating and prosecuting organized crime for a 
good deal of my life. There are people who argue for legalizing and 
decriminalizing drugs. 

They say it will take the profit out of drug dealing. It would be 
the best thing you could possibly do for organized crime. 

You would end up in a very short while giving them the oppor- 
tunity to make even more money than they are making today, as 
they have actually done in countries in which they have legalized 
drugs. 

They would have a black market in which they would just adjust 
the price on the black market to meet the increased demand for the 
additional drugs that people want. 

If you were to de-criminalize drugs, and you were to allow people 
to use heroin, they would not be able to get all of the heroin they 
need from legal channels. 

A doctor is not going to give you a prescription that says have 
all of the heroin you want any time you want it, which is what a 
heroin addict eventually needs. 

So, the heroin addict would supply their need for heroin in the 
legal marketplace. Then they would go to a black market to get the 
additional amount of heroin that they want or that they want to 
traffick in. 

Organized crime would be able to make, by just adjusting its dol- 
lars — the price of drugs can vary dramatically as a function of sup- 
ply and demand. 

You would end up with a black market in drugs that would at 
least be the equal to or maybe greater than organized crime’s in- 
volvement in the present availability of drugs. 

It is a very, very damaging approach. We should be using our 
laws to make America healthier. We should be using our laws to 
move us toward a freer, more independent society as opposed to, 
in essence, caving into a vast social problem, admitting that as a 
government and as a society there is nothing we can do about this 
except letting a lot more people destroy their lives by using drugs, 
and we are just going to stand by and watch. 

It should not be ignored in all of this that the people who will 
pay the biggest price for this abandonment of any kind of social re- 
sponsibility here will often be the most powerless, and people with 
the least opportunity in our society. 

Maybe it is a little bit easier to talk about this social experiment 
because it does involve significant numbers of people who are 
among the less powerful in society. 

Mr. Mica. Thank you. 

I would like to yield now to our ranking member, Mrs. Mink. 

Mrs. Mink. I thank the chairman for yielding to me. 

I do want to take this time to recognize the presence of one of 
our distinguished colleagues on this side of the aisle representing 
the city of New York; our colleague, Mr. Meeks. I would like, Mr. 
Chairman, to yield my 5 minutes to Mr. Meeks at this point. 

Mr. Mica. Without objection. You are welcome to join us. Thank 
you. 
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Mr. Meeks. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Thank you Ranking Member Mink. Mr. Mayor, what I would like 
to start out with is your initial comments that you made at the be- 
ginning of your testimony where you have indicated initially with 
reference to crime rates going down under your administration. 

The FBI’s Uniform Crime Report tells us a different story. Given 
the crime index which combines violent crimes and crimes against 
property in the report, the report shows a clear decline long before 
your administration. 

[The information referred to follows:] 
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Mr. Meeks. A result of the economic boom and community polic- 
ing that was actually started under Mayor Dinkins is that crime 
in fact had begun to decline; not only declining in New York City, 
might I add, but every major metropolitan city in this Union. 
Crime has gone down, as opposed to it just being within your ad- 
ministration. 

So, would you not agree it is fair to say that the economic climate 
of this country has a lot to do with the reduction of crime? 

Mr. Giuliani. Well, I would say that the economic up-turn in 
America has a lot to do with the reduction of crime. That is quite 
true, but I would have to correct some of the other things that you 
have said. 

First of all, in the 4-years before I came into office under the 
prior mayor, the city averaged 2,000 murders a year. I think it was 
2,200; 2,100; 1,985; and 1,055. 

Since I have been in office, we have been able to bring that num- 
ber down to 629. The reductions that occurred in the last year of 
the Dinkins administration, the last 2 years, were very, very small 
percentage reductions. 

Since I have been in office, they have been about 10 to 15 percent 
per year. They have been 5 times the national average. If New 
York City had a crime decline like the rest of the Nation, then New 
York City’s crime decline would be about one-fifth of what it has 
been. 

There may be another way to look at it. For the 5 years that I 
have been in office. New York City has accounted for 24 percent 
of the crime decline in America. So, the crime declines in New York 
City have been much more significant than in the rest of the coun- 
try. 

Since I have been in office, they have been much more dramatic 
than the small declines in overall crime that occurred during my 
predecessor’s administration. In the area of murder, under my 
predecessor. New York City set records for murder that have never 
been reached at any other time; 2,100; 2,200; 1,955; and 1,985. 

Although the economic up-turn had something to do with this, 
and would explain the baseline decline in crime, the fact that New 
York City’s decline has been 4 to 5 times the rest of the country, 
and the fact that New York City’s crime decline has been sustained 
over a longer period of time than any other city in the country. 
When I came into office. New York City was one of the more dan- 
gerous cities in America from the point of view of overall crime and 
murder. 

It has now gone down to city No. 160 out of 180. There are 
things going on in New York that explain a good deal of the crime 
decline because it is much greater than the rest of the country. 

Mr. Meeks. Yet in fact, Mr. Mayor, at least, based upon your 
earlier statement in reference to the decline of the number of 
shootings, the police has utilized as far as bullets are concerned. 

In New York City, as you well-know, recently the shooting of Mr. 
Ama Dou Diallo, and incidents with reference to Mr. Abner 
Louima, Mr. Diaz; in cases of police brutality in the city of New 
York, particularly in reference to the minority community, your 
voice has not been as loud as it has been on other issues. 
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In fact, during the period between 1996 and 1997, over a 1-year 
period, the city has had to settle 503 police misconduct cases. The 
city’s law department reports that police misconduct, assault, ex- 
cessive force, false arrest, and shooting by the police cost the city’s 
taxpayers more than $44 million in your first 2 years as mayor. 

That is an astounding average of about $2 million a month for 
police misconduct cases alone. There has been an increase in the 
number of brutality claims. They have in fact tripled to 2,735 be- 
tween June 1996 and June 1997, according to the city’s comp- 
troller. 

Also, it seems clear that most of the victims of police brutality 
happen to be African American and/or Latino. They have filed 78 
percent of the complaints against the police. While 67 percent of 
the officers involved in this happen to be white — was released in 
February 1997, found that 81 percent of blacks and 73 percent of 
Hispanics believe that police brutality is a serious problem in New 
York. 

It seems to me that, at least from the district that I represent, 
I was just told on my way over here that another young man in 
my district was unarmed, was shot by the police yesterday. 

I was also told by a number of African American men in my dis- 
trict that when they are pulled over by the police, they fear the po- 
lice as much as they fear the common criminal on the street. 

Now, what I will agree with you is on this — I would agree with 
you that the overall number of individuals in the police depart- 
ment, as a former prosecutor myself, do a great job in the city of 
New York. 

However, they need the voice from the top, which it appears has 
not been under your administration, that says we will not tolerate 
police brutality and excessive force by the police department in the 
city of New York. 

Mr. Giuliani. First of all, I do not think you have ever listened 
to my voice. I have said over and over again, including — that was 
a long question. You have got to give me a chance to answer it, if 
you are being fair. 

The fact is that I have over and over again said that police offi- 
cers have to be respectful. We have taken action against police offi- 
cers who have acted improperly. One of the cases that you men- 
tioned, it was my administration that fired the police officer in 
question, even though he had been kept on by prior administra- 
tions. 

We have worked very, very hard to make this police department 
more respectful and more restrained. In your selective use of statis- 
tics, you leave out the fact that incidents such as the one that you 
are talking about have occurred in New York City for the last 20 
to 25 years. 

That police brutality and the issue of police brutality has not 
been an issue just exclusively of my administration or while I have 
been mayor of New York City. Then you have got to start looking 
at, if you are interested in fairness rather than demagoguery, you 
have to look at the number of incidents. 

The number of incidents of police brutality, for example, are less 
in my administration than in the administration of Ed Koch or 
David Dinkins. That is something you did not mention. 1993 was 
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the last year of David Dinkins’ administration. I just happen to 
have these statistics with me. 

There were 62 percent more shootings by police officers per cap- 
ita in the last year of David Dinkins’ administration than last year 
which was my administration. In every year of my administration, 
something you left out of your statement, in every single year of 
my administration, the police officers have grown more restrained 
in their use of firearms, even as we have added 10,000 police offi- 
cers and given them automatic weapons. 

I will give you the exact number. In 1993, there were 212 inci- 
dents involving police officers in intentional shootings. In 1994, 
there were 167. Now, in 1998 it is down to 111. That is 2.8 shoot- 
ing incidents per 1,000 officers. 

[The information referred to follows:] 
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NYPD SHOOTING INCIDENTS 

INVOLVING OFFENDERS 
1993-1998 


RATC/ 1.000 

YEAR# OF INCIDENTS # OF OFFICERS OFFICERS 


1993 

212 

28737 

7.4 

1994 

167 

30524 

5.5 

1996 

159 

35511 

4.6 

1996 

162 

37522 

4.3 

1997 

123 

37990 

3.2 

1998 

111 

39075 

2.8 


COMPARING 1998 vs 1993 


# OF INCIDENTS 

DOWN 

-47.6% 

# OF SWORN OFFICERS 

UP 

+35.7% 

INCIDENTS PER 1,000 OFFICERS 

DOWN 

-62.2% 


* The Transit and Housing Police Departments merged with NYPD in April, 1 995 
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Mr. Meeks. In 1993, David Dinkins’ last year in office, there 
were 7.4 shooting incidents per 1,000 officers. That is 62 percent 
less per capita. So, yes, we have problems. Yes, we have difficulties. 
Yes, we have lots of things that we have to work on. 

Yes, I have spoken out about it 100 times or 1,000 times. I was 
at a police graduation last week. I said to the 800 police officers 
that what we expect of them is restraint, almost an inhuman abil- 
ity to be restrained when they have to be. 

We expect respect for every single citizen of New York City. I 
have increased the size of the civilian review function in the police 
department. I have increased the number of inspectors and people 
who are involved in that. 

Finally, on the incident that you just threw out there without 
any analysis, let me tell you what I know of that incident. That 
was an incident in which police officers were called to a man’s 
home because he was beating his wife. 

He apparently broke her jaw. The wife called because she said 
over 9-1-1, that this man was trying to kill her. These two police 
officers went there to save her life. They did not sit back and think 
about, oh, are we going to save this woman’s life who is Catholic, 
Protestant, Jewish, white, or black? 

Are we going to save this person’s life and some kind of political 
demagogic debate that sometimes takes place in the area of poli- 
tics? They put their lives at risk to go there to save her life. 

He turned to them and said, ‘You will have to kill me.” They 
shot him and wounded him. We had an incident in New York 
City 

Mr. Meeks. Mr. Mayor 

Mr. Mica. I am sorry, Mr. Meeks. The time 

Mr. Meeks. That is just 

Mr. Giuliani. You have to 

Mr. Meeks. You actually make a presumption in this case, but 
yet when Mr. Diallo was shot, you do not say the same thing where 
there are 41 bullets that are fired at one man. 

Mr. Mica. Mr. Meeks. 

Mr. Meeks. So, you make a presumption on one and talk early 
on one instance and not on the other. 

Mr. Giuliani. I do not make presumptions and I do not make 
demagogic speeches without the facts. 

Mr. Meeks. Neither do I. 

Mrs. Mink. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Giuliani. The simple fact is that I do not know the facts in 
the Diallo case. There were four police officers involved. There were 
no witnesses. I do not know the facts. So, I will not presume the 
facts. 

I will not presume the facts against the victim in any way. I have 
great sympathy for the victim and his family. You left out of your 
statement the fact that I called the victim’s father. 

I reached him in Viet-Nam. I arranged for him to get a visa. The 
city offered to pay for getting him to New York City, as well as the 
family. I spoke to the father; expressed my sympathy. 

I told him how sorry I was about it. I am in the position where 
I do not know the facts, and neither do you, of what happened in 
the Diallo situation. The four police officers were involved. There 
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were no witnesses. The four police officers have exercised their 
privilege against self-incrimination. 

Anybody who is telling you the facts is making them up on either 
side of it. We have, unfortunately, prejudiced people on both sides 
who will give prejudicial viewpoints rather than speaking from the 
facts. 

The facts that I just gave you about the incident, if it is in your 
district, come from four discussions with the police commissioner, 
from several witnesses to the incident, including the police officer’s 
partner, the woman whose jaw was broken by the man who was 
shot, and I believe the man’s mother. 

They were witnesses to the incident. In the other incident, we do 
not have any witnesses. I would be happy to give you the facts, if 
I had them. 

Mr. Mica. The gentlelady’s time has expired. 

Mrs. Mink. Mr. Chairman, may I ask consent to insert at this 
point in the record, FBI data and a chart? 

Mr. Mica. Without objection; so ordered. 

They will be made a part of the record. 

[The information referred to follows:] 
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FBI Uniform Crime Reports 
Grime Index for NY and USA 
](Offenses per 1000 People) 



NY 

USA 

1997 

48.616 

49.227 

1996 

52.122 

50.866 

1995 

60.763 

52.759 

1994 

72.261 

53.735 

1993 

81.710 

54.844 

1992 

84.905 

56.602 

1991 

92.361 

58.978 

1990 

96.991 

58.203 

1989 

96.672 

57.410 

1988 

97.801 

56.642 
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Mr. Mica. I do want to thank the gentleman for coming. Also, 
I try to give a free opportunity for folks to enter their questions. 

Mr. Towns, when he was chairman, always allowed me that cour- 
tesy when I served under him. Other Members are always wel- 
come. I think that is a part of our process here, to keep it open. 

Sir, I would welcome you submitting questions to the mayor as 
our witness, written questions. I will leave the record open for 2 
weeks for additional commentary. 

Mrs. Mink. For me too? 

Mr. Mica. You are in the deal. 

I cannot do anything without my ranking member. She has done 
a great job. 

Mrs. Mink. I have so many questions. 

Mr. Mica. If we have another round, you will be welcome. We 
will also leave the record open. I do want to be fair to all Members. 
Mr. Barr has waited patiently. 

So, I am pleased now to recognize the gentleman from Georgia, 
Mr. Barr, our vice chairman. 

Mr. Barr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I think your record, which I am very familiar with, Mr. Mayor, 
speaks for itself. It speaks for our country and for the very best of 
our effort to fight mind-altering drugs. Let me ask you, some of you 
did not touch on it. 

It may be that you all do not have this problem in New York. 
I suspect you do to some extent. We have it in communities in my 
district where I live in Smyrna, GA; perhaps not to the same de- 
gree, but certainly it is a serious problem. 

That is with illegals; illegal aliens coming into our communities. 
Some of the problems that our local law enforcement are facing I 
know are the same sorts of things that you grappled with when you 
were at the Department of Justice and likely as U.S. Attorney. 

That is what do we do? How do we address the problem of the 
illegal aliens being detained on drug charges? We are seeing some 
particular problems with INS, the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service. 

Just recently. Commissioner Meisner has indicated an intent to 
start releasing felon offenders from detention, including drug traf- 
fickers and other criminals. 

This comes at a time when we in the Congress and the President 
by signing the appropriating and authorizing legislation have 
greatly increased the amount of money going to INS. 

Specifically, to assist them in working with local law enforcement 
and State law enforcement to keep the illegals detained so that 
they are not released back into the community. 

Is this a problem that you are seeing in your jurisdiction? Is this 
helping or hindering your ability to fight the drug problem in New 
York City? 

Mr. Giuliani. The failure of the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service to timely deport people convicted of drug dealing, even 
though if they finished their sentences, is a very damaging thing 
in the city of New York. 

On a comparative basis, I do not know if it would be as dam- 
aging to New York as it is to Los Angeles or Miami where there 
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might be a higher level of it. It certainly is something that creates 
additional difficulties for the police. 

The number of deportations that take place in the city is just a 
very, very small percentage of the number of people that could be 
deported who have actually been convicted of felonies. 

So, we have the problem of not only finding the people who are 
doing it and incarcerating them, but when they finish their sen- 
tences then they are returned to society. They are not all deported. 

So, they remain in the city of New York. As unfortunately is the 
case, because of the recidivism rates, particularly in the area of 
drug crime, are pretty high, they go back to selling drugs again. 
Now, I have to say that the INS over the last 2 years, with some 
urging and some cooperation that we have given them, have in- 
creased the number of deportations. 

It is something that they are trying to do something about. 
Frankly, they do not have the resources and the funding to do the 
number that they should. I am sorry. I do not have the exact num- 
bers. I will get them for you. 

If they deport 20 percent of the number that could be deported 
who have not — not just accused of selling drugs, but are convicted 
of it, that would be a lot. So, it is probably about 80 percent that 
are returned to society. I will get you the exact numbers. 

Mr. Barr. Thank you. I would appreciate that because I would 
like to compare it to some of the problems we are seeing in some 
of the communities in my jurisdiction. 

One thing that impresses me about your approach is not just 
that you have a very sound, a very, very strong handle on the big 
picture, but you understand some of the nuts and bolts. 

Frankly, I am amazed. I do not know how you do it. Either you 
are a rocket scientist or you have a tremendous staff that works 
with you to be able to put together this sort of 

Mr. Giuliani. I am no rocket scientist. So, it has got to be the 
staff. 

Mr. Barr. There would probably be some folks that would dis- 
agree with that. Even in your summary remarks here, one thing 
that impressed me was your recognition that before you go into an 
area, you have the chart up here. 

I know in your comments you also talked about your targeting 
of model blocks and your drug initiative areas. You do not just sort 
of go into an area willy-nilly and sort of catcher’s catch can. 

Apparently, what you have done is to look very carefully at each 
individual area, develop the data and the information that you can 
then analyze before you target your resources. I think that is per- 
haps one reason why you are seeing such tremendous results. 

Could you comment briefly on how you have been able to do that 
and if there are any particular pointers that you can give us? How 
can we replicate that under other communities? Also, if you are fa- 
miliar with one program in the Atlanta area we are working with 
Justice on, the PACT Program, Pulling America’s Communities To- 
gether, and some of the grant money that has been available 
through that to do on a smaller scale? 

I think some of what you are doing here, stressing the need to 
develop computer software, data collection, and analysis techniques 
so that we can better target. Could you give us some pointers on 
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how you have been able to do that and the importance of coordi- 
nating that effort among different jurisdictions? 

Mr. Giuliani. Probably the thing that I could say most relevant 
to that is to describe very briefly the COMSTAT Program. The 
COMSTAT Program is a program that the police department start- 
ed 5 years ago. 

It won the award last year from the Kennedy School as the most 
innovative program in government. It is an information gathering 
computer program of massive proportions. 

I guess to simplify it, what it does is every single day statistics 
are gathered from the 77 police precincts of the city on every con- 
ceivable kind of crime. Statistics are gathered on civilian com- 
plaints. Statistics are gathered on complaints by the community 
about the conduct of the police and about corruption that might be 
charged against police officers. So, it is a complete management 
tool. 

It is reviewed on a weekly basis by the leadership of the police 
department and on a weekly basis by me. Then the police com- 
manders are brought in on a regular basis in a room that looks like 
the room at the Pentagon with big maps of the city and maps of 
their community. 

What they try to do is to focus on where the crime problems are 
emerging and how they should move around their resources. Police 
commanders are expected to have a strategy for how they deal with 
it. 

They are also expected to have a strategy for how they deal with 
some of the problems that might arise in policing, including civilian 
complaints. Ultimately, what that allows you to do is to manage 
your police department to reduce crime, instead of manage your po- 
lice department just to arrest people. 

So, if during those meetings which take place twice a week, every 
day of the year, so they are on a rotating basis. A police com- 
mander would be back there four or five times a year. Basically, 
you can look at an area of the city. 

We have a map up there. Let us say this is what would happen 
at the COMSTAT meeting. They would notice that there was all of 
a sudden an increase of car thefts in this area. There were 20 per- 
cent more car thefts going on for 2 months in this area in the 
Bronx. The COMSTAT process would review that. The police com- 
manders would be expected to add additional police officers to focus 
on that and reduce that problem before it became a long-term prob- 
lem. 

Suppose we have gang violence in the lower part of Manhattan 
or in areas of Brooklyn or Queens, the same thing. We expect them 
to address that immediately. So, that is the core of the program. 

When you have these meetings for a year, 2 years, or 3 years, 
that is why I could say to you before that when we did the first 
drug initiative, we did it in the part of the city that had something 
like 19 percent of the population, but 29 percent of the crime. 

That part of the city was exporting more crimes to other parts 
of the city. In other words, we were picking up people who came 
from that area who were committing crimes in other parts of 
Brooklyn, committing crimes in Manhattan, committing crimes in 
the Bronx. 
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So, it made sense to do the first drug initiative there. Having 
done it there, we ended up with double the overall rate of crime 
decline in that area of the city than in the city in general. 

Since then, we have moved out to 11 other areas of the city of 
New York. It is a very, very information, data-intense computer 
program. I would invite you, the subcommittee members, if you 
would like to come to a meeting. The Vice President has been 
there. A number of other public officials have been there. 

It is an excellent program. It can be replicated with a lot of 
changes, depending on policing, the interrelationship between po- 
lice, and problems in different communities. It can be replicated 
anywhere. 

It is being replicated now in a number of communities in the 
United States and overseas. I would invite you to come and see it. 
I really cannot do it justice in just describing it generally. 

You have to sit through the 1 hour, IV 2 hour program. Imme- 
diately, you will see what the concept is and why it works. 

Mr. Barr. Thank you. 

Mr. Mica. I thank the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. Towns, you are recognized. 

Mr. Towns. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Let me begin by a question I think was asked by our chairman. 
I did not quite get the answer. If you answered it, I probably 
missed it. So, I will not say you did not answer it. 

I did not get the answer. I think the chairman asked your posi- 
tion on the Needle Exchange Program. I did not hear your answer. 

Mr. Giuliani. My position on the Needle Exchange Program is 
that we have it in the city of New York. It is done under State law. 
State authorization with Federal funding. I honestly do not know 
if it works. 

It concerns me greatly. It concerns me because I understand the 
purpose of it. The purpose of it is to avoid the spread of HIV-AIDS 
and try and reduce that method of spreading that terrible disease. 

On the other hand, it concerns me because what we should be 
about is convincing people not to use drugs, not facilitating them 
in the use of drugs. 

I have to say that in the areas that have the clinics, although 
people anticipated this, including me, that it might have an impact 
on higher levels of crime, there are lower levels of crime now than 
when the clinics began, and significantly lower levels of crime. 

Now, whether that is in any way a reflection of the clinics or it 
is a reflection of the overall reduction in crime that is going on, I 
cannot tell you. From a practical point of view, I understand the 
need for them. 

From a philosophical point of view, they continue to concern me 
because I worry about underscoring or helping people use drugs 
and not trying to deal with those people by trying to get them into 
drug-free programs. Ultimately, there is nothing the city can do 
about it. 

It is authorized. All of those programs are permitted by and li- 
censed by the State Board of Health. They have Federal funding 
for them. I cannot tell you that they have caused any significant 
problems. 
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The people in the communities that have them do not like them. 
They worry about them, but there is no additional — I knew I would 
be asked the question. I tried to get all of the statistics out on 
crime in those areas. Crime has gone down in the areas in which 
the clinics are located. That could be for different reasons. 

Mr. Towns. In the other part, from the health standpoint in 
terms of hepatitis, and in terms of AIDS in particular. 

Mr. Giuliani. I think there is no question that depending on the 
report that you read, and I have read maybe six or seven different 
reports, five or six that say they are very useful and very helpful 
in the sense of the health-related things that you are talking about. 

I get one or two that say they are exaggerated in that direction. 
In any event, I think from that point of view, yes. It probably is 
helpful in reducing the spread of diseases. 

There is a different concern that I have which is I am uncomfort- 
able with the idea of the State being involved in giving you a hypo- 
dermic needle to facilitate your remaining dependent on heroin. I 
would rather see those programs put at least some emphasis on 
trying to move the people who want to utilize the program into 
drug-free treatment programs so we can give them a chance to lead 
a decent life and a life free of drugs. 

Mr. Towns. Thank you. 

You know, I think that you have sort of moved to my next ques- 
tion. I think that is a real problem with our treatment in terms of 
our approach to dealing with the drug problem. I think it is really 
not coordinated. 

I think that is the problem. I will give an example, when you 
talk about opening a drug treatment facility of any type in any 
community, I mean of course the community is up in arms. 

I understand that and rightfully so because of problems around 
it. I think that what we have created we can deal with it. Most 
clinics in every hospital close at 4 p.m.; almost every clinic. At 4 
p.m., it closes down. 

Why not at 5 p.m., it opens up to treat addicts, even in the Meth- 
adone Program, whatever it is? You can have all of the support sys- 
tems there in terms of the backup of the hospital. 

You can have the police, the guards, everybody is there. The 
lights are already on. The telephones are already in there. So, all 
of this is there. So, you cut down on the tremendous amount of cost 
because you do not have to go out there and build a facility. You 
do not have to go out there and fight with a community to be able 
to get them to accept the facility, and you waste all of the money, 
the time, and the energy in that. 

Even in the Needle Exchange Program, they could work toward 
counseling patients to come off of whatever they are on and to en- 
courage them to go into a certain type of program based on the as- 
sessment of that person. 

I think that we need to be concerned about the type of program 
that a person goes on. I think some people would fit better in one 
type of program than they will another. So, I think the coordina- 
tion of it has not been there. 

The other part is that an idle mind is the devil’s workshop. If you 
have a person that comes off of drugs, and he or she cannot get 
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a job, then I think it enhances their chances of going back on what- 
ever they were on. 

So, I think that if we have a hospital or other facilities that are 
working along with this particular program, then I think they 
could move them into jobs, do all kinds of things to be able to help 
them to stay away from drugs. 

I just do not feel that it is coordinated. I mean from the moment 
a person goes to be detoxified as to what happens to them in terms 
of the next steps. So, even the Methadone Program, I do not think 
the coordination is there because of the fact that if a person is on 
methadone, who is working with them to move them to the next 
step? 

So, I just think that the coordination — I think we are spending 
a lot of money. I think that the money is being wasted. If we have 
a facility that we can use after 4 p.m., why go build one? 

Mr. Giuliani. Mr. Towns, I agree with you completely. I think 
that there is a lack of coordination. There is a lack of specific pur- 
pose. There is a lack of really having thought through how can you 
really help somebody? 

Then unfortunately, in many of these areas these things become 
businesses. There is a methadone business. You make a lot of 
money for doing this. You get lots of Federal matching money. 

Therefore, the more people that you can be giving the drug to as 
quickly as you can give it to them, the more money you are going 
to make. You will even see hospitals that have clinics. 

They have already projected how much money they are going to 
make on their clinic based on Federal and State matching dollars. 
So, what I would like to see happen and what I am trying to do, 
and I am trying to get the State to turn drug treatment from the 
State over to the city, is to put the maximum amount of emphasis, 
not every dollar, but reverse the percentages on putting people in 
drug-free treatment programs where people work as a part of the 
drug therapy. 

Good programs require work as a part of the drug therapy. They 
require that as soon as the person is detoxified, and as soon as the 
person is stabilized, then they should have a job. They should be 
working. 

Their drug treatment should be coordinated with their being a 
part of the work force and developing a work discipline. If you can 
do both, get them off drugs and develop a work ethic and a work 
discipline in the person, we are going to give them the best defense 
to leading a drug-free life. 

That is what we are trying to do. The obstacles in terms of State 
and Federal mandates, all of the money moves. The money basi- 
cally moves toward the quickest, easiest form of drug treatment 
that can bring in the most dollars, as opposed to understanding the 
drug treatment. 

It is very difficult. It is very intense. It requires asking a lot of 
the person addicted to drugs in a lot of the programs. That is 
where we should be putting our emphasis. Then we are going to 
have the maximum number of people free of drugs rather than peo- 
ple continue to be dependent, which is a shame. It really is a 
shame. 
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Mr. Towns. Mr. Chairman, I know my time has expired, but can 
I ask one more question? 

Mr. Mica. We are running close, but go right ahead, Mr. Towns. 

Mr. Towns. I will try to make it short. 

We will have law enforcement officers, people involved in inter- 
diction of drugs come before us. They will make a case. We will 
learn that the criminals have better resources than they have. By 
the time they finish, they almost make you want to cry. 

During peace time, how do you feel about the military being in- 
volved in the interdiction process? If their boats are faster than our 
boats, and their planes are faster than our planes, I mean, you 
know at least their planes are not faster than our military planes. 
They are not faster than our ships. 

Mr. Giuliani. I do not see any reason why the military should 
not be involved in drug interdiction that is taking place beyond the 
borders of the United States or even close to the borders of the 
United States. 

Obviously, the line should be a very strict one. The military 
should not be involved in any form of internal law enforcement, at 
least not in this kind of area. That would be a terrible mistake. 

Beyond the borders of the United States it is perfectly appro- 
priate for the military to be involved. When I used to be involved 
in that kind of work as Associate Attorney General, I was con- 
stantly encouraging more military involvement, more of their re- 
sources being used for this purpose. 

I think, obviously, it is very, very good from the point of view of 
drug interdiction. They do have sophisticated equipment. They 
have trained personnel. At times the Defense Department would 
disagree with me when I would make this argument. 

I also think it is good for them. I think it keeps them trained. 
It helps them. It assists them in a lot of their training functions 
as well. 

Mr. Towns. Thank you very much. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Giuliani. I was corrected on one thing by my very, very ca- 
pable staff, which is the reason why we were able to do this. That 
is that the Needle Exchange Program is funded by the State of 
New York. There are no Federal funds. There are no city funds for 
it. It is all State-funded. 

Mr. Mica. Mr. Mayor, I noticed that also. I did not say something 
because I knew your staff would correct you before I had the 
chance to. 

I have agreed to an additional question from the ranking mem- 
ber. 

Mrs. Mink. I will try to be very brief, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Mica. Thank you, Mrs. Mink. 

Mrs. Mink. I will send my other questions for the record. 

Thank you, Mr. Mayor. 

One of the discussions that I have had with others concerns your 
statements last summer having to do with the Methadone Treat- 
ment Program. 

Your description in your testimony today that this program is a 
mere substitution of one addiction for another. Therefore, you 
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wanted to see a phase down of this program, and certainly no link- 
ages in establishing the program for eligibility for Federal funding. 

I have received from my staff an NIH report of people who have 
researched this whole issue who feel very strongly that it is a sup- 
portable treatment program and should be continued. 

My question, however, does not go to the medical evidence which, 
of course, is relevant. I will ask you to submit what medical evi- 
dence you have. 

What concerns me is a news article that appeared in the New 
York Times recently which said that, while New York City has 
36,000 heroin addicts, only 6 percent are currently able to be treat- 
ed under your program in the city hospitals. 

I wanted your comment on that. What other efforts your admin- 
istration is embarking in order to provide services and treatment 
in this drug-free context in which you are pursuing for the other 
remaining 30,000 addicts who, under the Methadone Program, are 
voluntarily admitting to their illness or addiction, and coming to 
the government, and to various agencies for some relief so that 
they can have a reasonable expectation of returning to a useful life; 
one free of addiction? 

My concern is that however good the intentions might be to pur- 
sue a drug-free, non-addictive type program that there really is not 
much evidence of a capability to pursue that. Therefore, a much 
more balanced approach toward your view of methadone is really 
required. 

Mr. Giuliani. Well, first of all, I should explain to you that New 
York City does not do drug treatment. The State does. As a part 
of the arrangement between the city and State, the responsibility 
for drug treatment is overwhelmingly a State responsibility. So, 
when you look at the small number of slots, those happen to be the 
small number that we supply at the city hospitals. The over- 
whelming amount of drug treatment that is done in the city of New 
York is done by the New York State Department of Health. 

Mrs. Mink. But they are in city hospitals. 

Mr. Giuliani. But that is the contribution that we are making. 
The city of New York does not handle drug treatment. We have city 
hospitals. So, we make those positions available. 

Overall, the jurisdiction for drug treatment is the State of New 
York. Roughly, they spend about $155 million to $160 million a 
year on drug treatment; largely their funds. Some of it is State 
funds. 

Unfortunately, the State, which is the one that does drug treat- 
ment, and we have a tremendous number of drug treatment slots. 
When you just look at the city hospitals, you are looking at a small 
contribution to it. 

The overwhelming amount of money and positions are spent on 
methadone rather than on drug treatment. What I am proposing 
is reversing the percentages. I am not saying cut out Methadone 
Maintenance Programs. 

Although, it would be ideal if at some point we could. What I am 
saying is we should not have 70 percent of the slots be for main- 
taining somebody on chemical dependency and 30 percent being for 
drug-free programs. 
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I have asked that the State give those programs to the city so 
that the city could run them and then we could reverse the per- 
centages. 

We could have 70 percent of the people in drug-free slots and 30 
percent in the Methadone Programs, which are maintenance pro- 
grams. So, I think my position is a little more complicated than 
mayhe was described in the New York Times. 

Mrs. Mink. Of the 2,000 that you do have in the city hospitals 
under this treatment program, what is the success rate of actually 
getting these addicts off of drugs all together? 

Mr. Giuliani. I cannot tell you just individually what it would 
he for the city hospitals because they do not end up getting meas- 
ured that way. The city hospitals are a part of 35,000 or 40,000 
drug slots. They are just a small portion of it. 

The success rates of the drug-free programs that are long-term 
treatment programs, 50 percent, 60 percent. I mean they are pretty 
good. They are good rates of success, but they require long-term 
commitment to treatment; 2 years, 3 years. 

They require things like work therapy. They are intense efforts. 
They are harder to do. So, any bureaucracy, whether it is the city, 
the State, or the Federal Government, if you confront it with two 
things that it can do, one of which is very hard and one of which 
is very easy, but it can give you a lot of money, all of a sudden your 
priorities are going to get distorted. 

The thing that is going to happen over and over again is the 
thing that is very easy and it gets you a lot of money. That is the 
unfortunate part of what we do with methadone. It is easy. It 
brings a lot of money. 

Whatever the help benefits of it, there is not a single thing in 
any of that literature you have that does not say the following: that 
it is addictive. You must remain on it for the rest of your life. 

There are people who are strongly committed to methadone be- 
cause it is an industry. They make a tremendous amount of money 
from it; millions, and millions, and millions of dollars. 

If you were to require them to do what the Phoenix House does 
or what Detox Village does, which is a 2 year drug treatment pro- 
gram, they would not be getting the money. Somebody else would 
be getting the money and the work is much, much harder. 

So, a part of the policy direction that the Federal Government 
should be not to eliminate methadone, but to try to move more of 
the percentage of dollars and funding to the more difficult pro- 
grams that give people a better chance of leading an independent 
life than having them addicted to a chemical substance for the rest 
of their lives. That is the point that I am now trying to make. 

Do not wipe one out, but see if you can move the percentages to- 
ward a much more life-affirming form of therapy. 

Mrs. Mink. Thank you, Mr. Mayor. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that the news article, 
plus the NIH report that I referred to be admitted to the record 
at this time. 

Mr. Mica. Without objection; so ordered. 

Mrs. Mink. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Mica. Mr. Mayor, we want to thank you for being generous 
with your time this morning. 
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Mr. Giuliani. Thank you. 

This was very, very instructive. I wish you would take up the in- 
vitation to come to the COMSTAT Program. I think you will find 
it very interesting. 

Mr. Mica. We would like to take you up on that invitation, but 
we thank you for your leadership, for your insight into some of the 
successes you have had, and also for your candid responses to some 
of the problems that you have experienced. 

We also look forward to hearing from you. We are particularly 
interested in Federal programs that affect our cities and States, 
and how we can do a better job in working and coordinating our 
efforts with you. 

There being no further business to come before this sub- 
committee this morning, this meeting is adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 11:05 a.m., the subcommittee was adjourned.] 
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